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Phenician Art. 


mmm) () write the history 

| 7 of the art of 
Pheenicia is, at the 
present date, no 
easy task. About 
the arts of Egypt 
and Assyria, which, 
in his two _ pre- 
ceding volumes, 
M. Perrot has so 
ably treated, there exists, and has long 
existed, a vast store of indisputable facts, 
and a body of received opinion which has 
become canonical; but with respect to 
Phenicia the material is but of yesterday, 
and opinion still in flux. M. Perrot’s third 
volume* has, therefore, been eagerly looked 
for ; he, if any one, would bring, we feel sure, 
order into this chaos,—would utter, if it were 
possible, some “clear disposing word ” which 
should at least point out the way to some 
future conclusive theory. Nor does he dis- 
appoint us. In his usual luminous convincing 
way he states the difficulties of the case in 
such simple straightforward fashion that they 
seem at the outset half cleared away. His mind 
is of that delightful constructive sort that his 
material seems only to exist as part of the theory 
he is building. There is no lumber of useless 
detail ; each fact falls into its fitting place. 
He is also such a finished workman that he 
never lets us see the process of his work ; he 
is not all tocls and scaffolding, as is the too 
common fashion of learned writers ; he sweeps 
up all his chips, leaving behind no litter of 
useless learning ; and, best of all, the walls of 
his theory rise up, as though Apollo built them, 
to the music of a perfect style. 

We are haunted by a feeling of what a 
terrible book this history of Phcenicia might 
have been had it fallen into hands less capable. 
What dreary and puzzle-headed wanderings 
among scattered material,—what accumulation 
and comparison of fruitless theory,—what doubt, 
what learned and exhaustive weariness, what 
caution, and what fencing, to avoid the uttering 
of an opinion. Of all this M. Perrot knows 
nothing. His method for Pheenicia is as clear 
and sure as for Egypt and Assyria, though it 
has to be modified to suit the altered character 
ofthe material. He begins, as before in the 
case of Egypt and Assyria, with a sketch of the 
‘“vilisation of the Phcenicians, and first with 
the topography of the mother country itself. 
Phoenicia was predestined to be the inter- 
mediary between the East and the West, 
between the old civilisations of Egypt and 
a 
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Assyria on the one hand, and the young land 
of Hellas struggling into existence in the 
West. Egypt was no country to spread her 
influence by sea, rigid, conservative, mono- 
tonous, as the ebb and flow of her Nile river ; 
she shrank from trusting herself to the perilous 
Mediterranean and to the still more perilous 
intercourse with foreign nations beyond the 
sea. Assyria was far distant, removed from 
Greece by thousands of miles of desert and 
mountain country. But between those two 
stable and hoary civilisations lay the narrow 
strip of sea-coast land we know as Phoenicia, a 
link between the two, trading from early times 
with both, and destined to carry their influence 
to the far-off West. And why destined? For 
the simple reason that the peculiar configura- 
tion of their country, where land-communica- 
tion is difficult and often impossible, drove 
them to a coast trade, and that coast trade predes- 
tined them tocommerce. “ Partout et toujours, 
le cabotage a été Vécole ot se sont préparés et 
formés par degrés les peuples de commercants,” 
in Tsidon (Sidon) the “fishery,” and Tsor 
(Tyre) the rock-promontory, were upreared 
the nation of sea-faring folk who were to be 
the traders of the world. Trade is the secret 
of the politics of Phoenicia, and trade, as we 
shall see, the main impulse to her art. ‘* Any- 
thing, everything that will sell,” was the motto 
of her artists. We cannot, of course, follow 
M. Perrot in his delightful voyage in the wake 
of Phoenician traders, “‘ mariners renowned,” 
as Homer calls them, “greedy merchantmen 
with all manner of gauds in a black ship,” 
who passed from the mainland to Cyprus, 
from Cyprus to Rhodes, step by step from 
island to island, till they touched the coast 
of Hellas. Once they carried with them a 
goodly mixing-bowl for Achilles, the son of 
Peleus, and he set it for a racing prize at the 
funeral games of Patroklos. ‘Six measures it 
held, und in beauty it was far the best in all 
the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought it 
cunningly and men of the Phcenicians brought 
it over the misty sea and landed it in harbour.” 
Perhaps the secret of the fascination of this 
Phoenician art, the otherwise dull art of 
copyists and tradesmen, is that it was the art 
of Homer’s days, that his heroes did about 
them Pheenician armour when they went forth 
to war, und clasped their mantles at home with 
brooches of Phcenician workmanship. 

To the nature of this work it is time to pass. 
In his chapter on the method of study in 
dealing with Phoenician art, M. Perrot clearly 
states his plan of procedure. From the outset 
we have to understand that we must look for 
our materials far beyond the limits of 
Pheenicia itself. In studying Egyptian art we 
had but to transport ourselves to the valley 
of the Nile; all was clear and compact. The 





same with Assyria. In studying Pheenician 
art, it is far otherwise; owing to Phcenicia’s 
extensive trade, we are, so to speak, turned 
loose on the whole basin of the Mediterranean, 
from Tyre to Tarshish,—nay,even to Egypt 
and Assyria. It was in a Phoenician ship 
bound for Tarshish that the prophet Jonah 
sought to fly from the presence of the Lord, and 
that ship was no doubt carrying a cargo of rich 
stuffs, carved ivories, bronze bowls, amber 
beads, anything and everything that might 
cultivate the fancy of the half-savage dweller 
in distant Spain. Indeed, it is in the colonies 
and factories and trading-posts of Phcenicia, 
far more than in the mother country itself, that 
monuments of her art are to be found, in Car- 
thage and Sardinia and Cyprus, in Thera and 
Melos, rather than in Tyre and Sidon, Aradus 
and Berytus. Of Phcenician inscriptions now 
known, nine only came from Syria; Athens 
and the Pirzeus have yielded seven ; Cyprus 
alone eighty-four ; Malta and Gaul, twelve ; 
Sardinia, twenty-four; Carthage counts her 
thousands. “ L’Antiquité Phénicienne,” says 
M. Rénan, “‘ est de toutes les antiquités la plus 
émiettée,” and the reason, he adds, is that the 
country has also been densely populated ; 
successive waves of peoples have passed 
over it, each doing their share in the 
work of destruction, Greeks, Romans, By- 
zantines, Crusaders, Mussulmans. The coast 
trade of Phonicia, so advantageous to her 
development, has also favoured her destruc- 
tion, and finally her monuments have been 
exposed to centuries of Christian iconoclastic 
zeal. When the geographical distribution of 
monuments is so wide, naturally the doubt as 
to their authenticity is perplexing. How do 
we know that this or that object found in 
Cyprus, in Sardinia, at Preneste, is or is not 
Pheenician. It is almost entirely a question of 
style, not of provenance.* Happily as regards 
style we have a few certain criteria to go by, 
and these M. Perrot is careful to indicate. 
We have a few signed monuments with un- 
mistakable, decipherable inscriptions in the 
Pheenician language, and these form a standard 
by which to judge of others; noticeably we 
have the famous bronze bowl found at Pales- 
trina with the inscription Esmunjaur-ben Asto. 
In the same tomb were found a number of 
other objects, vases, diadems, jewelry, all 
decorated in the same style. Here, then, as 
M. Perrot notes, we have a whole “find” of 
monuments which bear, so to speak, the stamp 
or label of Phoenicia, or rather,—for we know 
them to have been exported from Africa,—of 
Carthage. In judging, then, of Pheenician 





* Recent archeologists have adopted from the French 
the word ‘‘ provenance”’ as signifying the identification of 
ebjects in regard to site or ‘‘ whereabouts,” as it might be - 
expressed. The word is a convenient bit of shorthand for 
avoiding roundabout phrases, 
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monuments, what we must demand of them is, 
not that they should be found in Phoenicia 
proper, but that they should bear the stamp 
of what, from a few inscribed specimens, we 
know to be Phoenician style. 

Having thus established and explained his 
method, M. Perrot turns to the subdivisions 
of his subject. He treats in succession of the 
following : — Architecture under the three 
heads of material and construction, forms and 
decoration, then certain special subdivisions, 
architecture of the tomb, of the temple, and of 
civil monuments, such as hydraulic arrange- 
ments and the fortification of seaports. To a 
nation so utilitarian as the Pheenicians this 
civil architecture was naturally a matter of 
paramount importance. From architecture, 
M. Perrot turns to sculpture, dividing it into 
the two main branches of the seulpture of 
Pheenicia proper and Cypriote sculpture. The 
history of Phoenician sculpture labours under 
the serious disadvantage that there are no 
works of the first rank preserved, and, indeed, 
probably none such ever existed,—works that 
might strike the imagination of the reader 
when presented to him and leave in his mind 
some clear impression of a national style. 
From the first the Phoenician artist himself 
was at a disadvantage; he had wretched 
material in which to work ; nothing with the 
compact, close grain of the stone of Egypt to 
compel a careful, laborious, and finished 
style; nor yet the yielding material of 
Assyria, which tempted facility, still less 
the magnificent marbles of Paros or Pen- 
telicus, only a coarse tufa-stone which 
favoured a mean and slipshod, rough and 
ready, manner. Further, the Phoenician 
sculptor suffered, in common with the Assyrian, 
from the absence of the nude model, without 
which there can be no truth in dealing with 
the human body, and, therefore, no dignity and 
simplicity, and, of course, no organic harmony 
of limb with limb, head with body. The 
Pheenicians, like the Assyrians, were a nation 
of clothes, of externalism, of ritual, of vest- 
ments ; the human body was to them a mere peg 
on which to hang a certain amount of decora- 
tion. This is the curse that rests on all purely 
Semitic art, and from which the Egyptians 
and the Greeks were wholly exempt. A nation 
of artists who look at nature only in this 
disguised and distorted fashion will never 
advance so far as to distinguish in sculpture 
the individual, nor yet even the race. They 
are debarred for ever from a healthy naturalism. 
From Phoenician sculpture we cannot recon- 
struct the peculiarities of the Phoenician race. 
The type is always fluctuating, vague, con- 
fused ; in fact, they were, as we shall see 
more clearly later, always eclectic, never 
original. Not caring to see nature at first 
hand, they took her at second-hand from the 
types of Egypt and Assyria, and later from 
Greece. 

From sculpture, M. Perrot passes to the 
glyptic art, to painting, and to the industrial 
arts, including in these last pottery, glass, 
metal-work and jewelry, furniture and toilette 
apparatus, armour and woven stuffs. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the most fasci- 
nating part of M. Perrct’s book is that in which 
he deals with metal-work in general, and in 
particular with the long famous bronze and 
silver bowls. These it was that first drew 
attention to Pheenician art, and these it is that 
give the key to the whole situation. Of all 
the works of art attributable to Pheenicia these 
are at once the most authentic and the most 
instructive. M. Perrot has engraved a goodly 
series of these bowls, and his remarks on the 
system of decoration common to all are so 
valuable that we must summarise them shortly. 
‘The elements of decoration observable on these 
bowls are drawn, as has long been known, from 
Egypt and Assyria, with, on the whole, a pre- 
ference for Assyria. In sculpture and architec- 
ture, as well as the decorative arts, the eclectic 
‘tendency of Pheenicia is clearly seen; but it is 
in these bowls, and in them only, that the 
utterly mechanical and unintelligent nature of 
their borrowing appears. By far the largest 
element in their system of decoration are what 
M. Perrot calls “empty forms” (formes vides) ; 


rowed, but which have been ignorantly borrowed, 
and have in the process utterly lost their old 
meaning, and received no new one from the bor- 
rowers. These designs amuse the eye, “as the 
ear may be charmed by the sound of a language 
not understood,” but they say nothing to the 
mind. Even the human figure becomes in such a 
system mere ornamental motive. Side by side 
with this borrowed phraseology rigidly stereo- 
typed and constantly recurring, this repetition 
of mere artistic formularies, these heraldic 
sphinxes and griffins, these schematic Egyptian 
combats, these copied but unintelligible hiero- 
glyphs, there runs also a vein of realism, an 
attempt to depict in the terms of actual life a 
lion hunt, a siege of a city, a ritual scene of 
offering, a choral dance, and the like. But 
even when this realism is attempted, it isa 
confused and unintelligent realism, a péle-méle 
mingling of, as in one instance, Greek hoplites, 
Assyrian archers, Cypriot horsemen, light- 
armed Africans, anything and everything that 
came to hand to fill the space. The instinct 
of the Pheenician craftsman, for we cannot 
call him artist, is not for expression,—he has no 
thought to express,—but for decoration; eclectic, 
unmeaning, but for all that, saleable decora- 
tion. When we have analysed Pheenician art, 
as M. Perrot trenchantly says, into its com- 
ponent parts, and separated off the borrowed 
elements, nothing is left at the bottom for the 
Phoenicians to claim as their own but the 
receipt for the mixture. And yet to this 
people, so mechanical, so uninventive, the 
ancient world owes a deep debt of gratitude ; 
they were the art missionaries of the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean, only they brought 
a gospel they themselves did not understand, 
—they preached a dead letter. They had no 
desire to teach, and yet they left behind them 
everywhere lessons of priceless worth to a 
nation that was keen to learn. They stole 
from the Greeks, they cheated them, but 
they left in exchange not only the alphabet 
of letters, but the alphabet of art, so 
swiftly to develope into the full and perfect 
utterance of a Pheidias and a Praxiteles. 
Those “enmpty~ forms” which were to the 
Phoenicians themselves mere vacant patterns, 
became to the Greeks the vehicles of new and 
living thought. Devices charged with sacred 
meaning and doubly hallowed by long usage in 
Egypt and Assyria were, in their original 
meaning, as little understood in Greece as in 
Pheenicia, but the Greek mind did not gladly 
suffer the unintelligible ; it was too clear, too 
incisive, too,—in the fullest sense,—classical. 
If the old meaning was lost, a new one could be 
found. A fascinating chapter in Greek art 
(and a chapter, we may say, which has yet 
to be written) will hereafter deal with this 
subject of “iconology,” the form that suggests 
the thought. M. Clermont Ganneau has indi- 
cated the first lines of the study in his 
“Tmagérie Phénicienne,” and we look eagerly 
to see what development of the matter 
M. Perrot may attain when he comes to treat 
of archaic Greek art. May he come soon, 
but, alas! he has first to dispose of Asia 
Minor and—the Hittites ! 








THE CATHEDRAL SITE FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 
BY JOHN P. SEDDON. 


SHE proposed cathedral for Liverpool 
‘| is a matter of almost universal 
interest, and the world may be said 
to be awaiting with anxiety to see 
whether that wealthy city, which ranks but 
second to the metropolis, will or will not 
approach the task in a spirit worthy of the 
occasion. 

Such an opportunity occurs now but 
Seldom in a generation, and there is a 
consequent absence of the emulative enthu- 
siasm which, under like circumstances in 
Medizval times, led to magnificent results. 
The majesty of York Minster, around which 
that city is grouped, is followed at a very 
humble distance by the modern Church of 
St. Mary at Edinburgh, which seems as if it 
could hardly claim the title of a cathedral 









that is, designs which have not only been bor- 
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asuburb. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
opportunity now afforded at Liverpool may be 
met rather in the manner of the builders of the 
former of these precedents than in that of the 
latter. 

It is to be feared that in the preliming 
selection of a site, this has not yet been the 
case. The choice already made of St. John’ 
Churchyard for the purpose is, it must hp 
owned, most unfortunate. Cheapness is it 
sole claim to consideration, and this in reality 
only from the most superficial point of view. 
for the cost of another, in every way more 
advantageous, could be recouped by the ip. 
creased value of surrounding property. 
Liverpool happens to have this vacant space 
in its centre,—a space of inestimable value as 
such, both in an wsthetic and practical sense - 
a vital lung which it would be positive treason 
to obliterate, even witha cathedral. It possesses 
around it a series of noble municipal build. 
ings, to which it affords means for thei 
being viewed from a sufficient distance as , 
whole, which would be lost were it occu. 
pied by any structure whatever. This site 
is so much below that on which St. George's 
Hall stands, that any building erected uponit 
would be dominated by that, and compar. 
tively dwarfed. It is so small that, though 
an exaggerated parish church, a cathedral but 
in name, might be crowded into it, it would 
have none of the surroundings that are essen- 
tial to such a structure. Ingenious schemes 
have been devised for raising its level some- 
what, but these would entail the virtual 
destruction of the adjoining streets (which 
would be reduced to mere sunk lanes) and 
almost the extinction of the surrounding build- 
ings. Surely, under such circumstances, cheap- 
ness (were it demonstrable, which is far from 
being the case, if all circumstances be con- 
sidered) could not justify the persistence in such 
a site as this. 

Mr. Robson, who was so long the town sur- 
veyor of Liverpool, and whose authority on 
such a subject is indisputable, has designated 
as “the foolish site” the one that has been 
chosen. In face of this judgment it is hardly 
conceivable that it can be longer maintained* 

It has been suggested that an appropriate 
site for a cathedral for Liverpool would be on 
the banks of the Mersey, and were it simply 
a matter of effect or sentiment there is much 
that might be alleged for such. It would be 
prominent at the entrance to the city from that 
splendid waterway, and it would be seen to 
advantage from the opposite side of the river. 

There are, however, certain conditions for 
the position of a cathedral in a city which are 
attainable in one place and nowhere else. It 
should be central; in connexion with other 
fine municipal buildings ; elevated, so that1t 
might dominate, and not be dominated over; 
ample, not only for a cathedral, but for a tree: 
planted area around it, and other appur 
tenances appropriate to such _ ecclesiastica 
establishment. 

Such a site exists in that known as that of 
Commutation-row, with the space eastwal 
thereof. This is nearly 150 ft. higher than 
the river, and 50 ft. higher than St. John: 
Churchyard. It is in a line with the noble 
North-Western Hotel, and a cathedral built 
on it would complete, and not destroy, the 
splendid range of buildings formed by the 
Walter Art Museum, the Picton Library, ke. 

It would also compose well with the sur 
erected ; for the strong predominance of hor'- 
zontal lines in the Classical St. Georges 
and its neighbours would form a good * 
even for an aspiring cathedral of Gothic are . 
tecture, or a dome, if preferred, would filly 
crown the whole group. f 

Here is the best site Liverpool can find for 
its cathedral ; the question is, will it give° 
its best for such a purpose? If it be not pr 
pared to do so I do not hesitate to say It 
better abandon the project for the present 4 





° injons 
* We are not, of course, responsible for a oP biok 
expressed under the writer’s own name, though we ™ 
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mercial views must have the first considera- 
tion, even from such this, the best site, will be 
found the cheapest in the end, for the following 
The property it would displace is already 
for the most part owned by the Corporation of 
Liverpool, and much of it is of a bad, and 
even of a disgraceful, character, needing to be 
pulled down and rebuilt. tol 

The adjacent streets and buildings here, 

unlike those of St. John’s Ckurchyard, 
would be immensely improved by the erec- 
tion of a cathedral in their midst; and if 
advantage were taken to acquire sufficient 
round in its vicinity, I have it upon good 
authority that the profit would more than 
recoup the value of the land appropriated as 
the site of the cathedral itself. 

In order to show how a really fine cathedral 
would grace this splendid site, I have obtained 
from the skilled pencil of Mr. Brewer a 
drawing representing that of Notre Dame of 
Paris, as given by M. Viollet-le-Duc, with the 
spires which were intended to complete it. I 
have chosen this particular example, because 
the unusually strong horizontality of the main 
lines of its facade cause it to harmonise with 
those of St. George’s Hall on the right, and 
the museum and libraries on the left. These, 
therefore, would form the base of a composition 
that if realised would be unequalled in the 
world, since the veritable Notre Dame of Paris 
cannot boast of a site to compare with this 
which is at the disposal of Liverpool for the 

urpose. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc, writing of this western 
facade of Notre Dame, remarks that it is hardly 
possible to conceive a design more imposing 
as a whole, more sound in construction, or 
more skilfully executed in its details. Every 
one, he says, knows the front of this cathedral, 
but few, perhaps, realise the amount of know- 
ledge, care, resolution, and experience implied 
by the erection of that colossal pile within the 
space of, at most, ten or twelve years. Still it is, 
as we see it in Paris, an unfinished work; the two 
towers were to have been terminated by spires 
in store, which would have completed and 
rendered intelligible the admirably-designed 
tower masses. “ Here, indeed, we have Art, and 
art of the noblest kind.” 

I have thought that it would be a useful 
thing to show how this restoration of the facade 
of Notre Dame by M. Viollet-le-Duc with the 
spires added to the towers would appear in 
perspective, and therefore have obtained the 
able services of Mr. Brewer for that purpose. 
The accompanying drawing has been carefully 
set up by him from the geometrical illustration 
given in plate xiv. of the “Lectures on Archi- 
tecture,” by that accomplished deceased archi- 
tect, upon the site known as Commutation- 
row, in Liverpool, taken from the Ordnance 
plans and data of levels, and with those 
portions of the adjoining buildings which 
would come into view therewith. I feel 
that I need say no more on the subject, but 
trust that this ocular demonstration may press 
home my previous arguments. 

I will conclude by summarising the criticisms 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc upon this magnificent 
fagade in order to call attention to its principal 
catures and excellences. The divisions of the 
front by grand horizontal lines form resting- 
places for the eye. Each division has its 
— ; that in the massive basement provides 
the three wide and rich portals, connected 
— four canopies and colossal statues, which 
teuleve what would be the hardness in the lines 
of the buttresses. 
€ gravity and strength of this basement is 
od by Us rina a a cement 

ndid gallery of kings whic 
"et ; and the parapet above invailapied 
elect -s e "' the human figure, marks the 
winten ae these statues. The great rose- 
ce on cape sag and the couplets of the 
dei my side repeat and continue the 
e basement story, as also does 


oftier traceried gallery above them form, 
the range of 


were, an echo to that with 
low, and its comparative light- 
be the preparation for the 
the composition, which com- 





royal statues be 
Ness Seems to 
‘spiring part of 


has a stern and massive character, which would 
harmonise perfectly with the horizontality of 
the buildings which would form its foreground. 

Now the towers disengage themselves and 
spring upwards with their lofty belfry open- 
ings and the shafted buttresses, but so 
vigorously that they call out for something 
adequate to support, otherwise it must be 
owned that they would seem supertiuously 
strong. Every part of the composition appears 
designed to support and lead up gradually to 
spires, which should then soar heavenwards 
unrestrainedly. 

One otker point is noticeable in this western 
fagade of Notre Dame at Paris: this, as M. 
Viollet-le-Duc puts it, is “variety in unity.” 
Though at first sight the portals appear 
symmetrical, the left doorway differs from that 
on the right. The left tower is larger than 
the other, and the arcading of its great gallery 
is the more severe and solid of the two. 
Thence he concludes that the spires would 
have been varied, and in his restoration he has 
accordingly made them different in many 
points. This diversity is still more observable 
in the details when examined, and certainly 
gives an extraordinary feeling of life to the 
composition. 

Or course, is must be understood that I am 
not suggesting the repetition of this particular 
design for the cathedral of Liverpool. No 
doubt it is possible,—would it were probable, 
—that as grand and glorious an ideal cvould 
be incorporated with the doubtless different 
practical requirements of a cathedral for this 
age. Theable architects engaged to design one 
may be trusted to work out the problem in a 
manner that will sustain their high reputation. 
All that I contend is that they may be allowed 
to employ their talents in connexion with a 
site worthy of them and of the noble purpose 
which Liverpool is contemplating. 








NOTES. 


Braj HAT has been rumoured for some 
time is now officially announced, 
that Lord Rosebery has accepted, 
: in addition to the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, that of First Commissioner of 
Works, in place of the Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, who has succeeded Mr. Fawcett 
as Postmaster-General. The outgoing First 
Commissioner has left his mark on the admini- 
stration of his late office more distinctly than 
most First Commissioners for some time past, 
and we should be the last to refuse acknow- 
ledgment of his energy and determination in 
carrying out improvements from what he re- 
garded as the right point of view. We felt 
bound, however, to oppose much of his work, 
regarding it as entirely mistaken from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and the small minority 
of Englishmen who understand at all what 
architecture means will be the most disposed 
to concur in our opinion, and to regard with 
satisfaction the translation of the late First 
Commissioner to a sphere in which his 
remarkable administrative ability and his 
energy for reform will be devoted to a class of 
work which he probably understands much 
better than architecture and esthetics. The 
evidence which Lord Rosebery has given, in 
some of his speeches on matters other than 
political, of the possession of wide culture and 
critical sense, promises well for his ability in 
dealing with the class of subjects which come 
under tke decision of a First Commissioner of 
Works. One can hardly avoid, however, the 
expression of a feeling that the treatment of 
works and buildings is likely at the present 
juncture to be a very secondary consideration 
in the minds of most Englishmen, and that 
many of our readers who have more than merely 
professional interests at heart will consider the 
accession of Lord Rosebery to a seat in the 
Cabinet at the present moment a more im- 
portant matter than his presidency over the 
Office of Works. 








WE print, im another column, a letter from 
a professional correspondent of standing 
and experience, who shrouds himself behind 
the nom-de-plume of “ Excelsior,” in regard to 





Mences therefro 


m. Upto this point the facade 


the subject of specifications and the alleged 





neglect of specification-writing, by London 
architects more especially, and the frequent 
execution of this important branch of practical - 
literature by proxy. We publish the letter . 
as a statement in regard to an important | 
branch of professional work, which, if (as we 
hope) it is overstated, had better be openly 
refuted ; if it is true, should receive serious 
consideration. In the latter case it is, perhaps, 
open to those who may feel themselves to be 
implicated, to argue that architecture is a 
branch of art, that specification is a piece of 
dry business routine best executed by the 
business-man who has given himself to that 
special branch of work : and such an argument 
may claim consideration for what it is worth. 
To our thinking an architect who commits the 
specifying entirely to other hands cannot 
possibly know as much about his building as 
he ought to know. We should be glad to hear ' 
the opinions of others, both as to what is the 
extent of the practice in London of turning 
over specifications to a specialist, and how far 
it is desirable or justifiable. 


OTWITHSTANDING Mr. Oakley’s as- 
surance that the railway companies have 
no sinister designs upon the British public, the 
opposition to their Rates Bills is increasing daily. 
Condemnatory resolutions are being passed, 
and memorials drawn up for presentation to 
Parliament, from one end of the land to the 
other. The Canterbury Chamber of Trade is 
co-operating with the East Kent Chamber of 
Agriculture to wage war against the measures ; 
the Midland hardware trades and the Cardiff 
steel industries are equally hostile ; while, to 
turn northwards, the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland is preparing to memorialise 
Parliament, and is sending circulars to the 
Scottish members, asking them to use their 
best endeavours to prevent the passing of the 
obnoxious Bills. The agitation is not confined 
to manufacturers and agriculturists, for the 
Worshipful Company of Butchers find that. 
the provisions of the Bills are calculated 
seriously to interfere with the cost of the food 
supply of London, and have decided to 
petition Parliament against them. This 
brings the question home to the people, 
and it is rapidly pushing its way to the front 
as an important public question. Numerous 
letters have appeared in the 7vmes and other 
journals from influential and practical men 
commenting upon Mr. Oakley’s defence of the 
measures,—some disputing his statements and 
others supporting them. All accept the points - 
laid down by him as forming the principal 
erounds of the contention, and the views ex- 
pressed upon them vary considerably. The- 
question is looked at both from a legal and. 
practical point of view, and Members of Parlia- 
ment and others interested will find that there 
are many different points to be considered. 
All this, however, goes to show that the ques- 
tion is one of national interest, and not, as it 
was at first looked upon, a matter affecting the 
trader and agriculturist only. 








were interesting facts bearing upon the 

building trades, are published cum multis 
aliis by the Statist in its financial resumé of 
the past year. The demand for wood was less 
than in either 1882 or 1883, while the decline 
in value of the importation was still greater, 
being only 14,464,743/. in 1884, against 
16,647,606/. in 1883. Prices steadily went 
down from the commencement to the end of 
the year, and although no great losses were 
made during the year, profits were so meagre 
that they represented little more than bare 
commission. The extreme cheapness of pro- 
duction, combined with the lowest freights. 
ever known, has just enabled the trade to pay 
its way, but without having regained any of 
the strength or credit lost in the preceding 
years. In the iron trade, values have been. 
most dishearteningly low for the makers, and 
the depression is naturally felt very keenly by 
the engineering community, especially those 
members who are dependant on the great 
industries of agriculture, sugar manufacture, 
and shipbuilding. Steel for structures in large 
sections is as cheap as iron, while bridges, 





roofs, and all structural ironwork, have not been 
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so low-priced for many years. There has been 
a great absence of railway extension, though 
this has been in some degree compensated by 
the numerous widenings and enlargement of 
stations on the part of the companies. The 
price for copper, as the result of the year’s 
trading, is not only about 12 per cent. below 
the lowest price ever known, but some 30 per 
cent. below what is usually considered 
moderate and safe, and nearly the same story 
has to be told of tin, lead, and spelter. It 
would seem, looking merely at the value of 
materials, that never could a house be built as 
cheaply as now; but, unfortunately, the 
decline has been correspondingly rapid in the 
demand for houses, and also, except in 
favoured localities, in the value of rents. 





| HE contrast presented by the declining 
- dividends of some of the most important 
railway companies to the cheering reports of 
those minor associations, the omnibus and 
tramway companies, has extreme significance. 
I¢ demands the very serious attention of men 
of business. Of course an explanation is forth- 
coming as to the former result. In one in- 
stance it is the decline in manufacturing 
industry, in another the falling-off in passengers 
going abroad, and so on. And in so far as 
these excuses go to show that care, skill, and 
other good qualities are as characteristic of the 
staff of each several line, as has always been 
the case, we heartily agree with them. But 
improvement of property is better than the 
best explanations why the reverse is going on ; 
especially when that reverse has been long- 
predicted, unless certain steps were taken to 
avoid it. Thus the 10 per cent. dividend, with 
i/. 5s. bonus, free of income - tax, of the 
London General Omnibus Company, shows a 
prosperity like that which attended the London 
«nd Birmingham Railway in 1844. The Tram- 
ways of the United Kingdom paid 5} per cent. 
all round on their capital last year, and 6, 8, 
and 10 per cent. dividends are being announced 
for the last six months. And yet the tram- 
ways have to spend 80 per cent., and the 
omnibus companies more than 90 per cent., of 
their receipts for the conduct of their traffic. 





HE reason for this difference is to be found 
in the fact that the smaller companies have 
concentrated their energies on one description of 
traffic. Of that they keep a complete debtor 
and creditor account. They work with their 
eyes open. They content their customers and 
they pay. The railways that act on the same 
way prosper also,—as in the case of the Taff 
Vale,—with its 16 per cent. dividend. But 
the railways that attempt incompatible traffic, 
that run slow mineral trains and fast passenger 
trains, necessarily interfering with one an- 
other, and actually so doing to the extent 
of reducing the capacity of the lines for 
traffic by 40 per cent., are going backwards, 
as they have been doing for some time. 
It does not seem likely that the attempt to 
raise the freights by the Bills now deposited 
will succeed. Indeed, in some cases, such as 
the carriage of hops, it would be cheaper to 
revert to wagons and horses than to pay the 
proposed tariff. If the managers of the English 
railways would take a leaf out of the book of 
the French Railway Companies they might 
expect, in a few years, to earn as good 
dividends. By carrying, at a fair and ascer- 
tained profit, all such freight as can afford to 
pay for speed; and by remitting to water 
carriage all such traffic as can not afford so to 
pay, trade and commerce would be relieved 
from a heavy burden, industry would be 
stimulated, and railway dividends would 
become as good as omnibus and tramway 
dividends in this country, and as railway 
dividends in France, actually are. 





be regard to the proposal mentioned in our 

Paris letter last week to erect a lofty iron 
tower of 300 métres (984 ft.) high, at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, it may be further observed 
that this is not dictated altogether by a 
desire to possess some great novelty, for it is 
claimed that the scheme will have certain 
scientific advantages. One of these will be 
that strategic observations can be made, having 





a radius of 60 kilométres, and thus military | 
telegraphy may have a good deal of additional 
light shed upon it by experiments, such as 
communicating with Rouen, and other distant 
towns, in case of a repetition of an invasion 
and siege. As incidental observations, meteor- 
ology and the condition of atmospheric 
currents, astronomy, and experiments on 
electric lighting at this vast height, would all 
come under consideration. Comparing the 
Exhibition tower at 300 métres, we find that 
the tower of Cologne Cathedral is 159 ; the 
Fléche at Rouen, 150; the Pyramids, 146 ; 
Strasburg Cathedral, 142 ; St. Stephen’s Dom 
at Vienna, 138; St. Peter's, Rome, 132; the 
Invalides, Paris, 105; the Pantheon, 79; 
and Notre Dame, 66 métres. 


ed YORK appears to be by no means 

free from the reproach of overcrowding, 
seeing that in the early part of last year it 
contained 101,735 separate buildings of all 
kinds, of which 17,615, or more than three- 
eighths, were exclusively of wood, or some other 
inflammable material. Only about 49,000 of 
the New York buildings are used exclusively 
for dwellings, 29,000 being used partly for 
habitation and partly for business purposes. 
The whole population of New York is located 
in 77,000 buildings, many of which are em- 
ployed also for business or manufactures, and 
this makes an average of sixteen persons to a 
house. The outlook is not improved by the 
fact, that a large portion of the city is filled 
with small and inferior houses. 


‘he paper which was read by Captain 
Douglas Galton at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts on Wednesday evening, on 
the question of dealing with the sewage of 
the metropolis, contained a concise historical 
sketch of the subject, as well asa résumé of 
“The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Sewage.” The question has been 
a “burning” one during the greater part of 
the last forty years, and its present condition 
is undoubtedly, as Captain Galton observed, 
due to the hap-hazard way in which the 
metropolitan drainage system came into exis- 
tence. Captain Galton recounts the circum- 
stances which operated to prevent the main- 
drainage system being rendered more perfect 
than it is, and concluded his paper with the 
following paragraph :— 

‘*The importance of the report of the Royal 
Commission lies not so much in what it recommends 
for the metropolis, as in the valuable information 
which it has collected on the present state of the 
general question of sewage disposal,—information 
which is applicable to the wants of the whole 
country. The comprehensive manner in which the 
subject bas been treated is of especial value at the 
present time, because the country is becoming too 
closely built over for this question to be allowed to 
remain any longer in the Jaissez-faire condition 
which it has hitherto occupied, if regard is to be had 
to the purity of the air, the purity of the soil, or the 
purity of the rivers and watercourses,” 


A MEETING was arranged at the Mansion 
House for Friday this week, at three p.m. 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, to 
obtain more extended support for the Parkes 
Museum, so that it may S firmly established 
on a permanent basis. We sincerely hope this 
effort will be well supported, and that some 
substantial guarantee will be raised for the 
continued existence and prosperity of an insti- 
tution which has been such a useful and im- 
portant centre of sanitary work and study. 
In connexion with the subject, we may men- 
tion that the large and valuable collection of 
books in the Health Section of the Library of 
the International Health Exhibition, consisting 
of about 1,500 volumes, has been presented to 
the Library of the Parkes Museum, thus 
adding materially to a sanitary library which 
was already of considerable value. 


 - recently-reported case of Mitchell »v. 
The Darley Main Colliery Company, 
though in itself a decision as to the subsidence 
of land from mining, in principle has a very 
wide application. In effect it decides that if 
there has been some kind of underground 
working and a subsidence occurs in conse- 
quence so that damage is done to a person’s 
property, the subsidence is the cause of action. 























This is followed by the further development of 
the principle that if there ensues a second 
subsidence several years after the first in con- 
sequence of the old working, an action will 
still lie for any damage which may occur, and 
it is not barred by the Statute of Limitations. 
The second subsidence is, in fact, a new and 
wholly independent injury if damage result 
from it. It is unnecessary here to enter into a 
discussion of the general legal principles which 
underlie this important decision : the effect of 
it, whether damage be caused to buildings by 
mining or by excavations of other sort, is very 
visible. 





WéE recently commented on the noise occa- 
sioned in the Law Courts by the machinery 
beneath the central hall, which is used for the 
purpose of the electric light. To noise is now 
added a strong and offensive smell, which per- 
vades the hall and the adjoining passages. It 
may or may not be unhealthy, being apparently 
produced by the oil or grease on the machinery. 
Be this as it may, it is not creditable to the 
public department which superintends this 
building that our metropolitan law courts 
should reek with offensive smells. 





Os Monday, February 9th, the obsequies of 
the late M. du Sommerard were celebrated 
at the Church of St. Severin and at the ceme- 
tery of Pére-la-Chaise, with the pomp and 
ceremony suitable to the memory of one who 
held the important offices of Director of the 
Musée de Cluny, Vice-President of the “Com- 
mission des Monuments Historiques,” Presi- 
dent of the “ Association des Artistes ” (includ- 
ing painters, sculptors, and architects), and who 
was a “Grand Officier ” of the Legion of Honour 
and a member of the Institute of France, 
besides being the holder of many foreign orders 
and honorary decorations. The pall-bearers 
were M. Kaempfen, Directeur des Beaux-Arts, 
representing the French Government ; M. Bou- 
guereau, President of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts ; M. Antonin Proust, Deputy-President of 
the Commission des Monuments Historiques ; 
and M. Sabatier, Senior Vice-President of the 
Association des Artistes ; all of whom, in the 
name of the various bodies which they vepre- 
sented, spoke in commemoration of the pro- 
fessional career of the deceased, referring also 
more especially to the important part which, as 
Commissaire-Général of France, he had taken 
in the Internationai Exhibitions at London in 
1872 and Vienna in 1874, to the dutiful and 
artistic care which he had taken in the con- 
servation and increase of the treasures of the 
Musée de Cluny, and to his active collaboration 
in the recent formation of the Comparative 
Museum of Sculpture and Casts in the Palace 
of the Trocadéro. 





RCHITECTS who desire to turn an easy, if 
not an honest, penny are certainly not left 
without their opportunities and suggestions In 
that direction. A fortnight since we noticed 
the circular of a building firm, offering comms- 
sions on work introduced. We have now 
before us a circular of a more ambitious 
description, on larger paper, and with more 
pomp and circumstance ; the appeal of a Land 
and Building Company “To Architects and 
Surveyors,” indicating that the directors are 
prepared to erect private houses, schools, 
hotels, churches, or public buildings on the 
following terms :—“The Directors will erect 
any of the above class of properties at a profit 
of 10 per cent. on the moneys expended on the 
works in materials, labour, and hire of plant, 
and will allow the architects or surveyors 
introducing business (that is accepted by the 
Directors) half the Company’s profit, viz., 5 per 
cent. The Commission is payable on receipt 0 
all monies by the Company.” The directors 
must surely be aware that architects and sur- 
veyors are supposed to be the impartia 
advisers of their clients, yet they are offering 
the profession the direct inducement to advise 
clients for their own, the architects’, private 
interests in an indirect and underhand way 
In both these cases the circulars in question 
were sent to us by architects, requesting = 
repudiation, on the part of the profession, © 
any co-operation in such dealings. We sha 
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be happy to deal with any more literature of 
the = sort that may be going about. 





'MHE following little story throws an interest- 

ing light on the spirit in which some of the 
so-called sculpture in connexion with ecclesi- 
astical architecture is carried out by the carving 
&rms who supply statues of the proper saints 
at so much a head. A dignitary of the church, 
(ooking on at the work of a carver on a re- 
stored church front, wished to inform himself 
of the cost of such work. ‘“ Why, that de- 
pends,” was the reply ; “you see they are so 
different ; now, one like that David there runs 
into a heapof money,—arps and that like makes 
‘om ever so dear.” The questioner tried again 
with, “ Well, then, what do you suppose those 
angels would come to?” “Oh! we don’t 
think nothing of angels ; we turn them out by 
the dozen !” 








PROVISION FOR HOUSING 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN ITALY. 


THE urgency of the question of housing the 
workman is by no means felt only within the 
shores of the United Kingdom. In Italy, where 
tke climate allows so many of the occupations 
of daily life to be carried on out of doors, the 
cabic volume of house-room required per indi- 
vidual is much less than is the case with us. 
¥et so great is the pressure as to call for the 
interference of the Government in the case of 
their most important arsenal. In Italy, it 
skould be remembered, the problem of housing 
the greatest pumber of persons on a given area 
has been twice solved, and that under two dis- 
tinct forms of civilisation. In Imperial times, 
us we know from the structural remains of 
ompei, the sleeping-apartments fer working 
folk, as well as for domestic servants, were but 
little larger than would hold a bed or mattress. 
The cubtcula were often without doors, shut off 
from court or corridor only by a curtain, and 
in keeping with the little open-fronted dens 
oecupied as shops. It was before, rather than 
in, these apartments that the wares for sale 
were displayed to attract attention, and that, 
as in the present day in Naples, the owners 
were wont to carry on their handicraft al fresco. 
It is desirable to bear this question of accommo- 
dation in mind when any question arises as to the 
comparative cost of Italian and English build- 
ings. Material, over the greater part of Italy, 
is cheaply furnished by tufa, which is as easy 
te quarry and to dress as our own chalk, or by 
other building stones, some of them of great 
excellence and beauty. Lime almost every- 
where is excellent, and the Jlapilli, or white 
gritty volcanic ashes, or, rather, cinders, form 
an admirable ingredient for cement, for stucco, 
and for seagliola. The men, in many instances, 
are born masons ; constructing, with the utmost 
readiness, out of a few stones, a little mortar, 
and perhaps a coating or cushion of mud, those 
temporary appliances for which we are accus- 
tomed to callin the aid of the carpenter; as, 
for example, the centering of an arch. On the 
other hand, the solidity of the buildings and the 
thickness of the walls throughout Italy, in- 
tended ag they are to resist the force of earth- 
quake, are incomparably greater than with 
ourselves. Thus when we set the quantity of 
walling required for a given content of cubic 
space in Italy, against the cheapness of the 
material and of the workmanship, we still find 
that itis only by the reduction to the minimum 
sive of the accommodation per head, as in the 
cells of the large monasteries, that cost is kept 
from becoming excessive. 

Around the great arsenal of Spezia the 
working population has been housed, or has 
housed itself, in so small a space of house- 
— that the result has been to intensify 
‘© recent ravages of cholera, which is said 
‘+ have raged more fiercely there than even 
't Naples. The Minister of Marine has called 
on the Municipality of Spezia to aid in re- 
moving the source of mischief, in so far as it 
7 attributable to overcrowding. Dwellings to 
commodate 1,000 families are at once to 
ripening and to be completed within 
<a ae The buildings will be somewhat 
“ a ae plan of the monasteries, but 
pat oors only ; @ quadrangular edifice 
ona ne an interior court or garden of 
nase es on 8 side. A hospital, with 200 
re “a an infarct asylum, a public school, a 

asnhouse, and an establishment of warm 





baths, will also be erected; as well as 
a sort of hospitium or accommodation for the 
nightly lodging of 200 workmen. The charges 
proposed are extremely moderate. For each 
room the rent is fixed at 4 francs a month, 
which is as nearly as possible ll. 18s. 4d. per 
year. For a kitchen the rent is 3 francs a 
month; for the temporary lodging, 2d. per 
night; for a warm bath, ld. 

It is proposed to meet the expenditure by a 
loan of 64 millions of francs at 5 per cent., 
which rate of interest is to cover a sinking fund 
to extinguish the debt in twenty-five years. By 
comparing this amount of capital and rate of 
interest with the charges for rent, we find that 
the cost of accommodation will be about 38°21. 
per room, about 25°5/. per kitchen, — the 
kitchens will probably be in the basement,—and 
they are usually, in Italian houses, what we 
should consider disproportionately small,—and 
about 601. for each bed of temporary accommo- 
dation. In the latter case, therefore, the use of 
such furniture as is indispensable must be 
included in the nightly charge. As the interest 
on the proposed capital will amount to 13,0000. 
a year, it is evident that the provision to be 
made is for more than the thousand families 
mentioned in the first instance. It will be 
matter of great interest to watch the mode in 
which this project is carried out. Working 
plans of the buildings may, perhaps, be 
obtained and communicated by some of our 
travelling architectural students; and the 
balance-sheet of the establishment, which the 
careful and accurate book - keeping of the 
Italian statisticians will, no doubt, provide in 
exact detail, will be full of instruction for 
ourselves. 

The water supply, in buildings of somewhat 
the same kind as those described, in many parts 
of Italy, is usually given by wells sunk in the 
court; and a little crane, fixed on the topmost 
story, enables any occupant of a floor in a 
vertical line below to draw water by a rope 
passing over the pulley of thecrane. Of course 
this method depends on the geological character 
of the site. If large quantities of water are 
required this hand-work comes to an appreciable 
cost of labour; but as it may be said to econo- 
mise time that would otherwise be lost, it is 
likely to be generally preferred to the laying on 
of water through pipes, even at the lowest cost 
yet known in any of the great American cities. 

In the calculations which have from time to 
time been made, by ourselves and by others, 
as to the feasibility of erecting in London or 
other great centres of population large cenobia, 
or buildings for the occupation of a considerable 
body of workpeople, the cost has usually come 
out at such a figure asto be prohibitive. It 
has been said that the habits and prejudices of 
the English people are such as to limit our 
cheap house architecture to the mean and paltry 
aspect of such places as the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham. We suspect, however, that prejudices 
of this kind would disappear before the offer of 
cheap accommodation in a commodious barrack 
or hospitium like a great Italian monastery. The 
real question is, Can this be cheaply given? 
The subject will well repay a large amount of 
study. We fear that the exigencies of our climate 
are such as to demand a cubic volume of space, 
per head of the residents, whicb, at our prices 
for land, for materials, and for workmanship, 
render very cheap housing impracticable. 
Whether this be so or not, it will be doing good 
service to the profession and to the public to 
have the matter thoroughly threshed out. 

It is clear that in all the inquiries and dis- 
cussions that are now going on as to the housing 
of the working classes, such a statement of the 
practical cost per head, or per 100 ft. of space, 
as might be taken to be normal, is a primary 
requisite. This would, of course, involve the 
adoption, at all events for purposes of calcula- 
tion, of a normal plan of dwelling - house, 
whether composite, as in the case of a large 
building to contain a number of families, or 
simple, as in the case of rows of small houses. 
We anticipate that the ground-rent (which 
should be calculated separately) would be 
lowest for the large house, but that the cost 
of building would be lowest for the row. That, 
however, is a matter that would soon come into 
daylight. Provided with a scheme of this kind, 
distinguishing the cost for site; for buildings; 
and for rates, gas and water supply; on either 
plan, our municipal autborities, or any persons 
interested in the provision of accommodation 
for the working classes, would have given 
ground from which to start. To provide a 





normal plan and estimate would be beginning 
at the beginning; and this work of the Italian 
Government may well aid us in the task. 








THE CAIRENE HOUSE. 


On Wednesday last Mr. R. 8S. Poole, LL.D., 
delivered a lecture tothe students of the Royal . 
Academy on “ Cairene Domestic Architecture.” 
The lecturer said that the subject he had — 
chosen was large but yet obscure,—large in 
point of its far-reaching architectural] scope, 
and obscure in the little which is known about 
it in the present day. This house architec- 
ture had not had its chance, it was fast dying 
out, and the number of those few but earnest 
enthusiasts who strove to save its few records 
was indeed small: among this number were Mr. 
Frank Dillon and Mr. James Wild, to the former 
of whom Mr. Poole expressed his great indebted- 
ness for a series of beautiful water-colour 
drawings unexampled in point of completeness 
and fidelity,—the only series of the kind extant. 

The great art of the Middle Ages had two 
sides,—its eastern side and its western side. 
The names we assign to these two great sister 
arts are Gothic and Arab, both strangely 
wrong when taken in their literal sense. 
These two arts are in many respects so nearly 
akin to one another, and the one bears such re- 
markable and unmistakable traces of the same 
movements as the other, that, in order to study 
either in any complete manner, due considera- 
tion must be paid to its sister art. In the 
Jatest great mosque, for instance, a century old, 
distinct traces of the Renaissance style may be 
observed which are so prominent, and carry so 
much conviction with them that one can no 
longer doubt the distinct affinity between these 
two branches. 

Where did this Arab art originate, and who 
were its makers? To answer these questions 
we must turn our steps back to the distant 
period of 3,000 years ago: we have an old 
Theban fresco representing all the particulars 
of what domestic architecture then was. Here 
we see the belvedere looking northwards, 
and the same sloping ventilators open in the 
same direction, covering the terraces of the 
upper stories, as are now to be seen in the 
Cairene house of the present century. The 
reason, perhaps, that there have been so few 
radical changes is that the style of architecture 
which is peculiar to Egypt, and especially to 
Cairo, is thoroughly suited to the climate of the 
country. 

It is somewhat astonishing to find so large a 
proportion of the interior of the houses built of 
wood, which must have been expensive in a 
country where very few trees are to be found ; 
but this circumstance shows the infinite trouble 
which the working architect would take in 
order to vary the monotony of the appearance 
of his work, and to render it thereby as pleasing 
to the eye as possible. And the mention of 
the word architect brings us to the ques- 
tion as to who were the designers of these 
beautiful buildings. Regarding those of very 
ancient date, history is silent; but when we 
come to those which are comparatively more 
modern, we can say with certainty that the 
decorators were Christian Copts. When we say 
that they were Copts, we must not forget that 
though the art-workmen were undoubtedly all 
Copts, the architects of greater buildings were 
both Copts and Greeks. 

So many circumstances have combined te 
prove the truth of this theory, that one or two 
instances may suffice to do. away with any 
doubts on the subject. Remembering the 
essentially decorative character of Cairene art, 
in comparing the ornament of the Ccptic 
church with that of the Mohammadan mosque, 
we find designs of a precisely similar nature, 
and one of the most remarkable proofs of the 
theory comes from the fact that the finest 
Coptic geometrical and florid patterns spring 
from a central cross,and that this cross-pattern, 
modified so as to conceal or obliterate the cross 
itself, is found in the Mohammadau mosques, 
where a cross could not possibly be introduced, as 
a symbol contrary to all the religious feelings 
of the Muslim. One has only to compare the 
Coptic type with the cross with the Coptic 
type used for Mohammadan without to see the 
far greater beauty of the Christian pattern. 
The cross suggests its surroundings, patterns 
without it are either heavy in the centre 
from the superposition of the saltire on 
the cross, so as practically to erase it, 
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or they present an appearance suggestive of 
vacancy and unmeaningness,—the want of a 
true centre. In any case, whichever way we 
look at it, the force of the Mohammadan pattern 
is in the surroundings, that of the Christian 
pattern in the centre; it is almost unnecessary 
to state which is the more beautiful, nay, which 
is the only beautiful one; and this fact does 
away with the sentiment of those who main- 
tain that this Eastern art is no Christian 
art; and it is surely well to remove a feeling 
which, if true, would deserve our entire respect. 
It is, then, to the Copts and to their religion 
that we owe a debt of gratitude for the 
beautiful work they have left behind them, and 
which it is the duty of all artists to strive to 
maintain. 

Cairo is, and, practically, for centuries has 
been, the capital of Egypt, and it is here 
that we are to look for the best specimens of 
our subject. The art of Cairo in the Middle 
Ages must stand before Spanish and Indian, or 
even Sicilian, but in domestic work it is an art 
of within rather than of without. Its beauty 
is, so to speak, indoors. The outside of the 
Cairo house is comparatively plein, with 
the exception, of course, of a handsome 
door, and sometimes a latticed window, 
usually belonging to the inferior apart- 
ments, the Oriental habits precluding any 
unnecessary views upon the street. The house 
architecture of Cairo is all that really survives 
of fine Medizval work of this kind, and is now 
on the eve of perishing. The examples still 
remaining are of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eiphteenth centuries. Even so short a time as 
forty years ago there were a multitude of speci- 
mens of houses which were marvels of deco- 
rative skill. A few efforts, it is true, have been 
made to rescue them from hopeless obliteration, 
1.0otably that of Mr. Frank Dillon, who, in his 
splendid water-colour drawings referred to 


above, has given us what he actually saw. 


before him on the spot, and not artistic efforts 
straining after effect. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
also, by dint of untiring energy, has succeeded, 
not in transplanting a whole Cairene house to 
England, but in reproducing, with the original 
materials, an Egyptian room, which, though 
s0mewhat diminutive in point of size, is still an 
accurate representation, and which is to be seen 
now at the South Kensington Museum. 

The plan of the Cairene house is intricate in 
details, the principles being, however, simple. 
One must not be led into taking one house 
as a general example and type of all the 
rest. By so doing we should narrow our- 
selves into forming an idea that these houses 

sre all built alike, on hard and fast rules, 
a notion entirely contrary to that which the 
architect had in view. His great idea was 
variety, and his chief care to avoid monotony 
in @ pearance and construction; hence it is that 
all houses differ in their details. The Cairene 
house was built round three, or sometimes four, 
sides of a central court, in the which was planted 
a fine tree. When the house itself only took up 
three sides of the court, the fourth was usually 
occupied by a partition wall, separating it from 
another house. When there are more courts 
than one the house is made up of so many 
different houses, corresponding in number to 
that of the courts. The principal side in point 
of decorative beauty, that, in fact, on which the 
artist lavished all his skill, was the side which 
looked towards the north, and the reason for 
this was twofold, first because the belvedere 
or open room with arches was built to face in 
that direction, and secondly in order that the 
cool breezes thence might penetrate the latticed 
windows of the principal rooms of the house. 
This belvedere was a sort of open gallery with 
pillars in front,* which formed an agreeable 
Jounge in the hot weather, and which almost 
always was reserved to the use of the men; in 
some cases, however, we find it latticed up to a 
sufficient height for the use of the women. The 
horror which the Coptic artist and architect 
had of monotony alike in construction and 
design is eminently exemplified by the arrange- 
ment of the stories and rooms, which present 
great irregularity. Thus the chief room or 
men’s saloon on the ground floor often reaches 
to the roof, as also does the chief room on the 
second floor or women’s saloon, and again we 
have an intermediate story or mezzanine built 
over a lower ground-floor. The ground-floor, and 
usually the greater portion of the north side, is 
generally built of stone, and painted in alternate 


courses of red ochre and white; the higher 
part plastered with the fine white gypsum of 
the country. Throughout the building great 
constructive skill is shown, and, as in all 
architecture, wherever the construction is good 
it is sure to be shown prominently. So it is 
with ovr Cairene house. The beams which 
support the ceiling are plainly visible to the 
eye, and are supported at the ends by elongated 
corbels ending in perfect stalagmitic patterns. 
Nothing is hidden away : everything is fair and 
above ground; there is no insincere work, and, 
unlike our modern edifices, the process of build- 
ing would have stood the minutest and most 
critical inspection. ‘The principal rooms in the 
house were the belvedere mentioned above, the 
men’s saloon, and the women’s saloon. One of 
the beauties of these rooms is the extensive use 
of wood and the rare use of stucco, which is, in- 
deed, a testimonial to the sterling value of the 
architect’s work, since he preferred to go out 
of his way to employ wood for his purpose, 
when he might have got a far easier but more 
perishable material at home. The men’s saloon 
and the women’s saloon were much the same, as 
far as their design was concerned, the women’s 
being, if anything, the finer of the two; the 
Orientals showing that they, too, as much as 
other people, had the right feeling as to the 
magnificence of the reception apartment of the 
chief lady of the house. The room itself had 
a depressed centre, at each extremity of which 
was a deep bay or dais raised slightly above 
the central level. Round each of these daises 
ran divans, and in the extremities of the 
recesses were the latticed windows,* known as 
Meshrabeeyehs, unequalled for their perfect 
harmony of designs in wood. Above the de- 
pressed centre rises a clerestory, which is 
usually lighted by a lantern or dome. Round 
the walls runs a high dado, made of light- 
coloured marbles, inlaid in simple geometrical 
patterns, or rich blue tiles of floral patterns, 
and in this simplicity the Copts showed 
their excellent taste. Our Oriental artist 
never forced a complicated pattern before 
people’s faces so as to constantly bewilder them 
and tire their eyes. But when we bring a piece 
of lattice-work to England, and put it in a wrong 
place, we may say, because others do, that it is 
very charming, but in our heart of hearts we 
put it down as too complicated, and, therefore, 
trying to the eyes. But when the Egyptian 
sat in his room or saloon he was not obliged to 
be for ever staring at lattices and elaborately 
intricate patterns. The meshrabeeyeh was 
behind him, and the reposeful dado on his level. 
The general surface, besides the dado, was 
usually painted in bluish grey distemper, or 
the white gypsum of the country was left. The 
only breaks in the wall were those which were 
absolutely necessary, such as cupboards and 
recesses for pottery, porcelain, &c. The only 
furniture, and that of the simplest kind, con- 
sisted in a small table for meals, and on the 
daises fawn-coloured mats, a prayer carpet or 
two, and divans. What we should call the 
furniture in our sense in reality did not exist, 
the house being furnished by the architect 
and not by the upholsterer. Stained glass 
was used sometimes in the upper part of the 
meshrabeeyeh, and constantly in the comvlete 
stained-glass windows higher up the wall. In 
the centre of the depressed centre, in a tesselated 
marble pavement, a fountain played. There 
was also a niche in the wall, originally for the 
purpose of the direction of prayer. As regards 
colour, and this is about the last point for our 
consideration, the Copts used what we should 
cal] decidedly primitive colours. The red stands 
for vermilion, the yellow gold, the blue lapis 
lazuli or ultramarine, the green emerald 
(sulphate of copper), the black ebony, and the 
white ivory ; and, in their colour, the workmen 
had due regard for their earlier predecessors’ 
example, and, although they might have made 
use of the Persian mixed tints, they preferred 
to employ the above primitive colours, which 
in no case, in the good period, grate on one’s 
sense of harmony or offend the eye. Towards 
the close of the age of domestic art, which is 
known by examples, mixed tints camein. The 
possibility of adapting an art such as this to 
our country and climate is a question which 
has met with ridicule from those who are igno- 
rant of the way to set about the work. It is not 
an undertaking to be finished in a day or a 
work to be treated lightly. The only way to 
set about it is to acquire a complete knowledge 





* See illustration in this number, 








* See second illustration, 








of the grammar of the art, so as to be able to 
speak its language, instead of, parrot-like, re. 
peating unintelligible phrases. This truth was 
illustrated by meshrabeeyehs, which we usual] 

imagine as being closely latticed, but which here 
showed large open arches, as well as by instances 
of the open lattices commonly used in men’s 
apartments. The lecturer, in conclusion, urged 
upon his audience the necessity of sending 
students to Cairo to study on the spot this 
noble art,—an art which, in house architecture, 
has no rival, and yet which is fast dying away. 








FARM BUILDINGS.* 


THE question of satisfactorily planning ang 
constructing buildings for agricultural purposes 
is likely in the immediate future to become a 
pressing one, and although we architects may 
not be called in as often as we should wish, go 
much work of this class falls into the hands of 
land agents and managers of estates, still it is 
worth our while to study the question as closely 
as we can, and to give it more attention than 
the subject has hitherto received, particularly 
keeping in view the all-important point of 
economy, as, with decreased rents and the un- 
certainty that must for many years to come 
overhang the agricultural interest, owners will 
be loth to spend the sums that even of late 
years have been spent upon this class of pro- 
perty ; and although the different companies for 
advancing money for the improvement of landed 
estates have helped many landlords to improve 
their holdings and replace the old and dilapi- 
dated buildings with more modern ones, and on 
estates under good agents and wealthy land- 
lords much has been tried in the way of expe- 
riment, and so-called model buildings have been 
erected, still the great question will always be, 
what is the least expense that can be entered 
into properly to house the various farm stock 
and implements, and to construct the necessary 
dwellings for the farmer and his labourers? 

There seems little doubt also that one of the 
next experiments of the present rulers of our 
destinies will be to try and develope more 
largely that class of farmers known as peasant 
proprietors, and this will of necessity give 
a certain amount of impetus to agricultural 
building; but as the greater part of the capital 
required to be spent will in all probability be 
provided by the State in the form of mortgage 
loans, only carefully-planned buildings, useful 
for their several purposes and gcunomical in 
construction, should be erected, and I purpose 
to give here the information bearing upon this 
question I have managed to gather during the 
last few years. 

I shall not attempt to take you into the 
higher fields of theory, or to go into the vexed 
questions of silos, covered yards, or any of the 
elaborate details of so-called model premises, 
but will describe the various buildings requisite 
for an average-sized mixed husbandry farm; 
and have selected as examples three sets of 
buildings in the Midland counties, as being fair 
specimens of the ordinary requirements. | 
have had no experience of specially-arranged 
dairy farms, or of the buildings requisite in the 
hop-growing districts of the southern counties ; 
nor have any of the people with whom I have 
come into connexion yet entered largely into 
the manufacture of jam,—which industry, | 
understand, is to rescue the impoverished 
British farmer from his present Slough of 
Despond. 

The first point to consider in fixing the site 
of almost any building in a country district 1s 
the water supply, and for farming purposes it 
is most important that a plentiful supply should 
be obtainable close at hand. In theory, also, 
it is best that the buildings should be as nearly 
as possible in the centre of the holding ; but in 
practice I find that the farmers as a rule prefer 
to have their house and home buildiugs as near 
to a village as they can begot. On any holding 
above 400 acres, the stock-yards, &c., then, 
should at any rate be on the farm itself, and a 
foreman’s cottage should be built close at hand. 
The position of the main roads must be care- 
fully studied, and the easiest access to railway 
stations considered, the cost of transport being 
one of the largest items of expenditure in out- 
lying districts. 
Having satisfactorily settled the site, the 
next point to consider is, whether there shall 
be one, two, or more stock-yards. For holdings 


* A paper by Mr. Arthur Young, read before the 











Architectural Association on the 6th inst. 
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Threave’s Farm Buildings.—Plan. 


up to 500 acres two yards will as a rule suffice ;sx 
but it is best, if the funds at the architect’s dis- 
posal will allow of it, always to give two, and as 
far as possible to separate the yards thoroughly. 
The plan of Threave’s Farm shows a simple 
way of doing this.* Having arranged the yards, 
the next point to take into consideration is the 
aspect; and it is most essential to place the 
buildings so in relation to the crew-yards that 
the stock fattening shall get the benefit of all 
the sun that can be obtained, and also should 
be sheltered from the cold winds by the build- 
ings. The buildings should, therefore, be on 
the northern and eastern sides of the yards, and 
the sides to the south and west left open. The 
level of the yard should be about 2 ft. below 
the level of the stable pavement, and should be 
made as impervious as possible by well ramming 
and clay puddling so as to keep the straw- 
bedding, &c., in the yard as “good” as 
possible. In the yards provision should be 
made for drinking-water for the stock, and if 
this can be running water so much the better ; 
and an overflow-pipe to keep the yard sufficiently 
drained is a necessity. 

In disposing the various buildings round the 
yards, it is best to place the following within 
easy distance of the farmer’s house or bailiff’s 
Cottage : the nag stable, gig-house, and harness- 
room, the calf-house, and the infirmary box. The 
‘irst for convenience by day, and the latter by 
night, as occasion may arise when it will be 
important to watch a cow or mare, or to feed 
the calves by hand, and a dry way of access to 
them is a goodthing. It is a fault on the right 
side to make both the gig-house and harness- 
room larger than the uses indicated by their 
names would imply, as the gig-house becomes 
generally a storage place for all sorts of odds 
and ends, from a sack of potatoes to empty 
bottles; and in the harness-room the odd boy 
about the place cleans the boots, oils the gun, 
and reads the local weekly paper on Sunday 
afternoon. About 18 ft. by 14 ft. is a good 
average size for the gig-house, and about half 
that width for the harness-room. A small loft 
‘8 usually arranged over in which a small supply 
of corn is kept, along with apples. 

Taking the buildings in the rotation of 
the plan before us, we next come to the 
calf-house, which, in an ordinary way, is 
simply a large box, about 18 ft. square, 
with a low manger on three sides divided 
my? by wooden palings into pens of about 
- t. square. In larger buildings it will some- 

imes form a detached building with, perhaps, a 
tramway running down the centre for conveni- 
ence of feeding, with the pens on each side, 


* See also sections an 
this week’s illustrations. 
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better to build them with hollow walls. 





and a gangway all around of about 4 ft. With 
this arrangement the floor is sometimes sunk 
about 2 ft. 6in., and I have seen avery simple and 
ingenious contrivance for altering the height of 
the manger daily as the bedding gradually 
becomes raised, so that the calves can get at 
their food without difficulty, but an ordinary 
iron trough answers all practical purposes. 

The internal temperature of the calf-house 
should be kept as even as possible, and it is 
I need 
not add that no loft for hay or any other fodder 
should be placed over any cow-shed or similar 
building, as the hay is not by any means im- 
proved by the exhalations of the cattle, and the 
risk of fire is intensified. 

The most impervious floor is the best, and I 
advise any of the many forms of Portland 
cement concrete, whether called Granolithic, 
Imperial stone, or Wilkinson’s patent concrete, is 
immaterial, so long as the cement is really good 
and the granite chips and shingle clean. I can 
speak in high terms of Wilkinson’s work from 
practical experience. 

The cowhouse may next be described. It is 
a great point here, as well as in the calf-house 
and stable, toensure an equal temperature and 
perfect ventilation. Where the buildings are 
of brick, hollow walls will be of great assist- 
ance, care being taken to have a thoroughly 
effectual damp-course of slates in cement, and 
two or three courses of brickwork, also cemented 
under, to keep out the mice and rats, great 
enemies of the farmer as far as his buildings 
are concerned. The usual width of a cow- 
house is about 18 ft.; this allows of a feeding- 
passage at the back of the mangers of 4 ft. 
The floor should slope very slightly towards the 
heels of the cows, and there should then be 
a drop of 2 in. into a surface-gutter about 
Il ft. 6 in. wide, and the remainder will form 
the usual gangway. It is not necessary to 
divide the building up into stalls, but it is 
better to do so at the manger. This is done in 
the simplest way with oak paling. The mangers 
should be constructed of some hard and im- 
pervious material. There are very good pur- 
posely-made glazed terra-cotta bricks for this 
purpose. Hard blue Staffordshire bricks also 
do very well, but one of the simplest and best 
mangers is formed by using the large-sized 
half pipes, of glazed stoneware used for drain- 
age works, bedded on concrete, and having an 
oak capping. The joints are fewer and easier 
made than with the other materials mentioned. 
I am now referring more particularly to what 
one may call home-made fittings, in contradis- 
tinction to the irom fittings manufactured by 
those firms who devote their energies to stable 
fittings. 


‘the ordinary buildings would carry; although 


for dairy farms, and in those establishments of 
amore or less show character, they are very 
effective. 

But the strongest fittings, and those which 
are least likely to cost money in repairs or to 
need repairs, are those best suited for the 
farmer. 

Again, the simplest methods of ventilation 
are the best, and the system I recommend is to 
carry upa large trough of wood, about 2 ft. 6 in. 
broad at the base, gradually decreasing to 
about 1 ft. 3in. at the outlet, and having a 
plain cap at the top. The sides should be 
formed in two thicknesses, and the spaces 
between filled with sawdust. Sufficient air will 
find its way in by the door and windows to 
thoroughly change the air in a very short tim?. 
One ventilator in about every 15 ft. of length 
will suffice. 

The doors of a cow-house should always open 
outwards, and should not be less than 4 ft. wide; 
4 ft. 6in. is a better width, and sliding doors 
are best. But here again the question of cost 
will probably intervene. I may say here that 
it is better, if possible, to use nothing in 
the way of hinges or bolts, &c., except 
the strongest, and those only that can be 
made or repaired, if necessary, by the village 
smith. Avoid complicated patents. The 
windows should be placed at such a height 
that if the upper portion is glazed it cannot be 
reached by the horns of the stock in the yards. 
The old-fashioned hit-and-miss window, strongly 
made in wood is as good as anything, and if 
with a small quantity of glass over will answer 
every purpose. Where the glass is omitted in 
the windows, a few glass slates or tiles in the 
roof will be of use. Cast-iron hit-and-miss 
windows can be obtained from many founders. 
The cost of one, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., will be 
about 25s., list price. 

We next take in hand the stable. There is 
little to say about it that has not already been 
mentioned in describing the cow-house. The stall 
divisions, which should be about 9 ft. deep, should 
be about 6 ft. 3 in. apart centre to centre, and 
should be thoroughly strong; the mangers should 
be much as described for the cow-house, but one 
must bear in mind that the horse is rather a 
dainty feeder and has a very strong objection 
to dirt. Therefore, to avoid waste it is a good 
thing to have the mangers of some materials 
easily kept clean, and here, again, any strong 
glazed ware will be found the best. A cart- 
horse stable should be, at least, 18 ft. wide, and 
that dimension is quite sufficie.t. But it must 
be borne in mind that the harness, &c., is fre- 
quently kept in the stable (although this is a 
bad thing to do), and provision should be made 
for, at any rate, temporarily placing the saddles, 
&c., on rests until they can be put away in the 
gear-house. 

Harking back to the dainty ways of a horse: 
as regards his feeding, I have been told that 
if one was to place a pin amongst a feed of corn 
in the manger, a horse would in all pro- 
bability pick up every grain and leave the pin. 
I have not tried the experiment, but I quite 
believe I should do the same myself. As regards 
ventilation, the same as 1 described previously 
for the cow-house will answer admirably. But 
avoid if possible any cross draughts, and if you 
are obliged, as may sometimes happen, to put 
either windows or ventilators in the same side 
as the mangers, keep them as high as possible. 

The horses are usually brought into the 
stables reeking hot from ploughing or other 
work in the winter, and would then be particu- 
larly susceptible tocold. Ido not think, evenin 
the best stables, it is a good thing to lay on 
water to the drinking-pot forming part of some 
iron mangers. A horse will drink with much 
greater zest from a freshly-drawn bucket of 
clear water than from a slimy trough that may 
have been standing for days, and it is more 
natural for a horse td drink from the ground- 
level and not from a raised trough; he can get 
his nose much better into the bucket. If you 
are compelled, from motives of economy or 
want of space, to place lofts for hay or corn over 
the stable (only do so when you are absolutely 
obliged) be sure and have the loft-floor of 
cement. The old plaster floors cannot be beaten 
for this purpose as they are rather warmer than 
a Portland cement concrete; but in ordinary 
farm buildings it will rarely happen that you 
will have to place lofts over any of the build- 
ings, but in hunting-stables and those attached 
to country houses the architect is obliged to 
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arrangement has many conveniences; but, 
wherever possible, put lofts over coach-honses, 
harness-rooms, &c., and only put a passage for 
service over the stable. I fancy, as a rough 
rule in large stables, about half of the super- 
ficial area of the stable would give the requisite 
amount of floor-space for the lofts. Mice are 
troublesome amongst the corn. It is a good 
thing, where they are very destructive, to cover 
the floor and line the walls with thin zinc. 

The harness and gear-house should be placed 
as near to the stable as possible, and should 
be about 8 ft. wide, and should have a fire- 
opening and flue, as here the farm labourers 
who are not boarded occvsionally sit to take 
their ‘“‘ bit on the thumb,” and it is frequently 
useful to be able to make up a fire quickly to 
heat a bran-mash or boil food for the pigs; and 
a fireplace here saves a journey to, and gossip 
in, the farm-kitchen. Harness fittings should 
be of the strongest and rudest description ; 
there is nothing better than strorg oak pegs, 
built well into the wall. The gear-house should 
have a good-sized window. 

A small space should also be provided for 
storing, under lock and key, artificial manures 
and oil-cake. The floor of this department 
should be of wood, with about half an inch 
between each board, and plenty of ventilation 
under, as oilcake very quickly gets mouldy, and 
requires to be kept ina dry and well-ventilated 
place. Between the stable and the cow-house 
is the best situation for the root and chaff- 
cutting place; in small farms an area about 
12 ft. by 18 ft. will do, but in larger ones these 
dimensions should be increased. As the roots 
will probably be stacked and bedded on the 
opposite side of the stable range to the crew- 
yard, it is necessary to have a door at both- 
ends of the building. In the ordinary way, of 
course, the machines will be worked by hand, 
but on large farms, and in other cases where 
steam power is used for other purposes, the 
chaff-cutting, pulping, &c., will be done by 
steam power. In the large set of buildings 
the same engine, one of about 10-horse power, 
drives, works the sawing-machine, and also 
does the chaff and root cutting, &c., the gearing 
being interchangeable. 

The barn, partly I suppose by the greater 
facility with which farmers now dispose of their 
produce, and partly also from the fact that 
much that was formerly placed in the barn is 
now kept in separate places, is generally built 
very much smaller than used to be the case. 
Many of us have no doubt wondered at the 
tremendous stocks that must have been accu- 
mulated in the tithe-barns of bygone days. 
Unfortunately in recent years the farmer has 
been only too anxious to get his corn thrashed 
and sold, and there has been little use made of 
the barn for long storing,—35 ft. to 50 ft. by 
20 ft. will nowadays be considered a good barn. 
It is usual to put the doors of such size that a 
wagon can be driven through it, and about a third 
of the barn has a sort of loft over. Cement 
makes the best floor, and it is a good thing to 
render the walls in cement for about 5 ft. in 
height all round. Sufficient ventilation is 
gained by putting a few air-slits, which should 
be covered with bird-netting to keep out in- 
trusive sparrows. 

I have now taken you round most of the 
buildings, and there remain only to describe 
the open sheds for various purposes, and the 
piggeries. Open sheds are required firstly in 
the crew-yards, for the protection of the fatten- 
ing stock, and next for the covering of the 
various implements, wagons, and carts. The 
construction of them all is similar on 
three sides, enclosed by walls, and open on 
the fourth. On the open sides the roof 
should be supported by story-posts of wood 
or iron, and these should be placed on 
stone bases. The top of the stone base 
should be about 1 ft. above the level of the 
paving of the yard, to keep the wood or iron 
post away from the damp bedding laid down for 
the beasts. Great care should be taken with 
the principal trusses of the sheds, as, indeed, 
throughout farm buildings, andI think that on 
the whole the queen-post truss is the best one 
to adopt ; and it is a good point to make the tie- 
beam deeper and stronger than usual, as the 
principals will most likely be called upon to 
carry the ladders, sheep-trays, and all sorts 
of poles, &c., that are wanted out of the 
way. 

I think I have previously mentioned that the 
sheds should get all the sun possible, so the 
south-east is the best aspect for them; but 





with the cart and implement shed the reverse 
is the case, as they should be sheltered as much 
as possible from the sun, and also from the 
rainy quarter, which in most English districts 
is the south-west; so that the best position for 
the cart-shed is facing north-east. It should 
also be on the main farm road if possible. 
Abont 15 ft. is a good depth for these sheds. In 
many cases an additional useful room could be 
obtained for standing implements by bringing 
down the eaves of the barn to take anything 
not finding sufficient length of room in the 
cart-shed. This would be cheaper than in- 
creasing the width of the shed throughout. 

An important point is to get a good isolated 
infirmary box. This should be about 14 ft. 
square, and be as much apart from the other 
stables, &c., as the yard will allow, but should 
be within easy reach of the farm-house. 

Ordinarily in England we do not give very 
much thought to the housing of the pigs; but 
upon the plan of the Swiss buildings upon the 
wall you will see that very great attention is 
given to “ interesting little animals.” 

Over the infirmary-box in the buildings shown 
on the wall I have arranged the pigeon-cot, or 
dove-’us, as it is called in Northamptonshire. 
The great point in arranging a dove-’us or 
columbarium is to provide plenty of nests, and in 
building with brick this is easily done. A table 
in the centre, a looking-glass, and a good lump 
of salt, complete the furniture of the most ap- 
proved pigeon-cot. It is a good thing not to 
put an external door, as pigeons are easily 
stolen by putting a net over the pigeon-holes 
and then rattling the doors which startles the 
birds, driving them into the nets. Of course, 
this applies more particularly to those detached 
buildings at some little distance from the house. 

I am afraid that I have already exhausted 
your patience, or I should have wished to have 
gone into the question of labourers’ cottages 
and the working portions of farm - houses. 
But the iime at our disposal will not 
allow this. The question of cost is the great 
one that requires attention, and the points for 
us, as architects, to consider how best we can 
build the most durable buildings, leaving to the 
farmer and land agent to give us in each case 
the particular requirements, and having obtained 
from them the number of horses likely to be 
required on the farm, and the number of cattle 
kept, then to give them the necessary accommo- 
dation, and to do this always with the materials 
ready to our hand. 

I am having continually impressed upon me 
that the cost of buildings erected recently is 
really greater than the land can bear, and that 
we ought to turn our attention to devising, if it 
be possible, cheaper modes of construction. 
And I shall be glad to hear if any of the gentile- 
men present can give us any information as to 
the cost of concrete buildings. Iam of opinion 
that farm premises might be erected more 
cheaply in this material in many districts. 

Then the question of roofing material is alsoa 
most important one. Galvanised iron is recom- 
mended by many as the coming material. I 
cannot say that I have yet seen it introduced in 
an architectural manner; and it seems to me 
lacking in the first essential for roofing material, 
— durability. It will do admirably for open 
barns and in similar positions, but how long will 
it last, watertight, without painting? Not 
quite long enough to repay the first cost, I am 
afraid. We have a difficult problem to work 
out. Let us doit well,—with beauty, if possible, 
—but always with truth. 





For a few notes of the discussion which 
followed, see next column. 








Endless Wire Saw.—A French engineer, 
M. Vialette, has invented a new saw for 
stone-cutting, consisting of an endless metallic 
cord, composed of one or more soft steel 
wires twisted together, and subjected to 
a continuous movement in a uniform direc- 
tion. It is fed with silicions sand or grit, 
mixed with water, as in ordinary  stone- 
sawing, in order to facilitate its penetration to 
the bottom of the crevice, and to prevent 
heating. The apparatus can be easily set up, 
taken down, or transported from place to place, 
one of its great advantages being the readiness 
with which it can be used in quarries, so as to 
avoid superfluous transportation. M. Tissandrier, 
the editor of La Nature, speaks of it as “the 
butter-cutting wire used for sawing stones.” 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary meeting, held on Friday, the 
6th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, President, in the 
chair, it was intimated that the second Saturday 
afternoon visit will be made this Saturday, the 
14th, to 16, Carlton House-terrace, Waterloo- 
place. 

Mr. Arthur Young then read a paper on 
‘Farm Buildings,’ which will be found jp 
another column. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion. 
said that any special subject brought before the 
Association by a man who had devoted his 
attention to mastering its details must be pro- 
fessionally interesting. Mr. Young had eyi. 
dently gone into the subject con amore ag wel) 
as from a professional point of view, and ha) 
given them a most useful lecture for referenc. 
hereafter. An important question for the 
architect and engineer was the necessity of 
seeing how the greatest amount of accommoda. 
tion could be brought into the smallest space : 
how the health of the stock could best be pre. 
served; and instead of rule-of-thumb, that 
there should be a raison d’étre for everything. 
Considering the rise in the cost of building, and 
the great depression in agriculture, the neces- 
sity for arriving at the lowest cost, in the most 
scientific manner, became at once apparent. 
With reference to damp-courses, it was necessary 
in wet climates to have these to the chimneys. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt said he should be sorry if 
the cutting up of the land into smal! holdings 
resulted in farm buildings being too much of 
one pattern. Architects, if consulted in refer- 
ence to such buildings, should study what was 
most suitable, in conjunction with the landscape, 
as a model farm set down amongst beautiful 
scenery would mar it to a great extent. He 
had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Young. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie remarked that in the matter 
of plaster floors he knew of an instance in 
which a manure-tank was tried in the yard, 
but was finally filled up. It was found that the 
liquid manure did not get to the tank, but that 
only water from a neighbouring stream gol 
there. The reason so much trouble was taken 
in Switzerland in regard to manure was its uti- 
lisation in the vineyards. He seconded the 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. H. G. Turner had always found that the 
great difficulty lay in the question of cost. The 
general idea was to have good buildings, but the 
expense must be kept down, and, as Mr. Young 
had remarked, this question would become more 
difficult in future. If large farms and a con- 
siderable amount of capital could not affor 
good buildings, what could be done by peasant 
proprietors? He could hardly imagine that the 
system of ventilation mentioned by Mr. Young. 
would answer well; but he found that Kite’s or 
Boyle’s ventilators answered in stables. His 
experience was that concrete was the best 
flooring for stables, giving a good foothold for 
the horses, and being the cheapest floor that 
could be laid down. He had always heard the 
plaster floors called ‘“ Nott’s floors,’ but he 
could not understand their being warm. He 
was born ina house with such floors, and it was 
no joke to*get out of bed and step on them 
cold weather. As to the cost of concrete farm 
buildings, they might be economical where 
several farms of one shape and in one distriet 
had to be built, but not otherwise. He was 
afraid that picturesqueness in farm buildings 
would have to be given up, especially where 7 
interfered with economy, and that the }:\ainett 
buildings would have to be resorted to. 

Mr. Ellison questioned whether corrugate 
iron roofs would come into use in farm build- 
ings. They stood very well about three years, 
after which the only thing to be done was 
tar or paint them every year. The question of 
paving was often a matter of choice, one ma! 
preferring blue Staffordshire bricks, and another 
Dutch clinkers. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. He 280 
referred to the picturesqueness and simplicity 
with which Mr. Young had treated some of 
these buildings. He (the Chairman) had used 
a good deal of concrete pavement; he believed 
it was the best ; and if channelled out there was 
not the slightest fear of the horses slipping. 
The drainage should be in straight lines, with 
an eyelet at every junction. 

Mr. Young, in replying, advised the members 
to get the Swiss book on agricultural con- 
struction to which he had referred. With 
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regard to simplicity, nothing in that way was 
so picturesque as a group of Sussex farm build- 
ings, while there could be no greater blot on a 
landscape than a set of new farm buildings 
built of new bricks and slated. 








THE PUGIN TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
| SHIP. 


Durinc a part of last week there were ex- 
hibited, in the “ Arbitration” room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in Con- 
duit-street, the drawings and sketches sub- 
mitted in competition for this blue ribbon of 
the architectural sketcher, which this year has 
attracted no less than twelve knights of the 
pencil; in strong contrast with the Godwin 
Bursary, for which we are sorry to see there 
were but two competitors,—a very regrettable 
fact, and one which is a little surprising when 
we recollect the complaint in some quarters 
that our young men are becoming too practical, 
to the neglect of the artistic side of the pro- 
fession. Some of the sketches exhibited are 
certainly very excellent, and in at least one 
instance of quite exceptional quality. We say 
this in all sincerity, and recalling, as well as we 
may, former competitions for the same prize, 
we think that the general level of execution is 
up to the average of other years. 

It seems to be understood by the judges and 
most of the competitors that the claims of 
applicants who submit specimens of both 
measured drawings in ink and of freehand, 
pencil or water-colour sketches, will be con- 
sidered before those of students who produce 
the one or the other alone. This is only right 
and reasonable, since both are necessary to the 
proper study of architecture; and it is to be 
regretted that some very beautiful work in 
either section was unaccompanied by any effort 
in the other, and was, probably, more or less 
put out of court on that account. 

The choice of the judges has this year fallen 
upon Mr. W. H. Bidlake, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by winning the Institute 
Silver Medal for his measured drawings of St. 
Mary’s Church, Leicester, and by obtaining 
honourable mention in the last competition 
for the Architectural Association Travelling 
Studentship. We think that few will question the 
wisdom or justice of the decision. The drawings 
of St. Mary’s Church, just mentioned, are them- 
selves marvels of conscientious draughtsman- 
ship, but are surpassed by those of Prior 
Cranden’s Chapel, now shown for the first 
time, and of which it is hardly too much to 
say that they leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of beautiful execution. 

Mr. Bidlake’s pencil sketches* show a won- 
derful delicacy of touch and a painstaking de- 
termination to be true as well as effective, 
which is most delighful and refreshing after 
some of the dashing scribbles that seem fashion- 
able just now. We would offer one criticism, 
and that is, that the author seems to have, 
either consciously or unconsciously, a little too 
great love for the effect of pretty pencil work 
for its own sake, and apart from consideration 
of the objects represented; such a feeling, 
though creditable in itself, is likely to hamper 
its possessor unless fully recognised and kept in 
its place. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell, to whom has been 
awarded a medal of merit and the second 
place, showed careful measured drawings of the 
tomb and shrine of Henry VII. in his chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. Of these it is no dis- 
paragement to say that they are only a little 
less beautiful than the drawings of the same 
shrine made by Mr. Pither in 1874, and which 
obtained for him the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Cresswell submitted also a large 
number of pencil sketches, some strong water- 
colours, and two drawings of a design for 
a theological college, which were awarded 
a medal of merit in the competition for the 
Soane Medallion last year. 

Mr. T. MacLaren, who, at the instance of 
Professor Kerr, was recommended to the prize 
Committee as deserving a second medal, ex- 
hibited some fine measured drawings of the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, and some care. 
ful ones of the south transept, which are also 
good, but being executed some time back show 
; Papen, “stay: the very decided progress of 

. Ne or in draughtsmanship. The pencil 
sketches of this competitor are numerous, and 
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We propose to reproduce two of these next week. 





particularly interesting as representing rather 
unfamiliar objects with great force and feeling. 
We heartily applaud the wish to recognise the 
merit of Mr. MacLaren’s work. Such sketches 
as those of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
the east window of Melrose Abbey, and that 
grand old fellow the Florentine Boar, should 
not go unnoticed. 

Mr. Reginald Barratt sent some truly delightful 
sketches of Italian buildings and church furni- 
ture,—and other less architectural objects,— 
sketches which are certainly above the common 
level of architectural students’ work. It was 
obviously no Jack of merit that failed to gain 
them recognition, but probably the absence of 
studies of English work, and, indeed, of any 
important ones of a purely architectural cha- 
racter. We noticed with particular pleasure 
the sketches of the market-place at Verona, of 
the font in the Frari Church at Venice, some 
lamp-pendants, and some Byzantine capitals, as 
well as one of a shrine in St. Mark’s.* 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber had a number of good 
sketches in portfolios on the table, but, owing 
to the absence of larger drawings, they may 
have attracted less notice than their merit 
entitled them to. Mr. Littlewood had a 
goodly show of measured work. Mr. J. R. 
Sutton exhibited the drawings of Terrington 
St. Clements Church, which gained him a 
medal of merit in another competition last year. 
Among the other competitors there was, we 
believe, one from the United States, but his 
work was not up to the level of what we have 
lately seen of American students’ sketches,— 
for instance, in the Sketch Book of the 
Boston Architectural Association,—and failed 
to gain recognition. We hope and believe 
that this will not in any way tend to deter 
others of our cousins from the opposite side 
of ‘“‘the puddle” from competing for architec- 
tural honours in the old country ; it is obvious, 
from remarks made in the course of the dis- 
cussion at the Institute last Monday week, 
that if any notice at all were taken by 
the judges of the nationality of competitors— 
and we do not for a moment believe such 
a thing possible—it would. rather tend to 
take the form of considering the disadvan- 
tages under which those students labour who 
have none of the fostering care of our London 
societies, the inspiring influence of our London 
buildings, and the other advantages of a 
residence in the English metropolis. 








MR. C. ROACH SMITH, F.S.A., ON THE 
ROMAN WALL OF LONDON. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


THE usual monthly meeting of the members 
of this society was held on Tuesday evening 
last, at King’s College, Somerset House, Mr. 
J. G. Waller in the chair, when a paper written 
by Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., vice- 
president of the society, was read, in the 
unavoidable absence of that gentleman, by Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A. The paper was entitled, 
“On the late discoveries in the Roman Wall at 
Bevis Marks, and at other parts of the northern 
mural boundary of London,” and in it the author 
said :— 

The London and Middiesex Archeological 
Society has recently contributed materials of 
the most important kind for the history of 
Roman London, thanks to the energy and per- 
severance of a few of its more active members. 
Written records are but scanty; they are but 
little beyond a blank for centuries. They do 
not amount to as much as the newspapers of 
our time tell usinaday. Yet the metropolis 
of Roman Britain, the central focus of the pro- 
vince to which converged the great highways, 
crowded with military bodies, with travellers, 
merchants, and merchandise, through the very 
heart of Britain, must have had a history of its 
own which, had there been chronicles of it, 
would have stirred our souls far beyond what 
is effected by the disjointed and loose annals of 
the ages immediately subsequent. Deprived of 
written narratives which would have revealed 
the mental life of the great city, we are sup- 
plied only with a few disintegrated frag- 
ments of tangible memorials to help the 
formation of some idea of the architectural 
constructiveness, of the artistic skill, and 
of the social condition of the inhabitants. 
In these, however, there is something, and 





* A drawing of the pulpit in 8. Lorenzo, at Rome, which 
Mr. Barratt also submitted, was reproduced in the Builder 





for July 12, 1884. 


it is the duty and province of the antiquary 
to make the most of them. When bronze 
heads, arms, and legs are dug up in dif- 

ferent places, in imagination we restore the 
bodies. We justly conclude that they were 
public monuments, and that no city but one 
of importance could have afforded such costly 
adornments. The same with the remains of 
villas, of sculptures, and the examples of the 
elegant and industrial arts preserved in our 
public museums, or engraved in publications. 
It is not difficult to point out here and there 
the sites of public buildings, of a temple, and 
of villas, but nothing more; who erected them, 
or at what precise time, there is nothing to 
show. The genius of destruction is swift and 
relentless; almost before the lapidary record 
which indicated the site of a temple to the 
personified province could be copied, it was 
snatched from us, and the resurrection of 
thousands of historical monuments has been 
more perpetually fatal to them than the grave 
in which they had so long been buried. | 

I need not here describe the sculptures which 
of late years have been recovered from the 
foundations of the Roman wall on the north of 
the city of London. The Society has rendered it 
unnecessary by its engravings and descriptions. 
Added to these must be the statue from Bevis 
Marks, engraved as the frontispiece to the cata- 
logue of my London Collections ;* and also the 
fragments of sculptures engraved or described 
in the same volume. I see that I remarked, 
“They prove a violent destruction of at least 
considerable portions of Roman London, at a 
comparatively early time,” &c. 

Especially connected with the discoveries 
now béfore the Society are those made at 
Tower-hill, in 1852, described in my “ Illustra- 
tions of Roman London,’ taken, I make no 
doubt, from the foundations of a Roman 
bastion; but I had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing this disinterment. With them were 
mill-stones in Andernach lava so large that 
they must have been worked with horses or 
mules. These remains were all from the foun- 
dations of bastions ; but the equally-important 
sculptured stones, which I have repeatedly re- 
ferred to in former years, excavated in Thames- 
street, were in the foundations of the curtain 
wall, at the depth of some 14 or 15 feet. They 
were mostly of very large size, sculptured, with 
lewis holes; and must have originally bélonged 
to edifices of great public importance. They 
had been found, I was told, by hundreds, and 
were carted away forthwith to be used again 
for building materials: There were some 
dozens on the ground when I saw and sketched 
a few. It must be remembered. that the 
existence of a wall on the river-side had been 
denied,—denied because no trace of it could be 
seen ! 

Now come the questions, when and for what 
cause or causes were these sculptures placed in 
the foundations of the wall? It is probable I 
may at the outset be at variance in my opinion 
with some of my friends and colleagues in 
saying ‘‘the wall.” They may consider that 
the bastions do not properly constitute a part 
of the wall, and that they may have been built 
later. I look upon them as co-eval, and I have 
shown that, so far as regards the river mural 
boundary, at least, sculptured stones were 
used in the foundations of the curtain wall. 

Many years ago, I laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries of London reasons for believing 
that the great Roman circumvallation known 
as “London Wall” was built at some time 
posterior to the time of Severus, and that the 
limits of the earlier wall did not extend north- 
wards so far as the site of the Royal Exchange. 

Unfortunately, none of the inscriptions found 
in the wall afford the means of fixing a date. 
But, rude and rough as some of the sculptures 
are, taken altogether they suggest a compara- 
tively early and not a late date; they are quite 
unmixed with any characteristics of the style 
of art or of the sentiment of the times after 
the Constantines; and, I need scarcely add, 
they show no trace of Christian influence. 
Among the inscriptions found in the walls of 
Bordeaux, to which I am about to refer, was 
one of the time of Posthumus, A.D. 258, proving 
the wall to have been built subsequently to that 
epoch. Had opportunities been afforded in past 
years, no doubt some decided evidence of date 
might have been gathered from other parts of 
the London Wall, for I believe that in its con- 
struction throughout these monuments were 








* Also in ‘Illustrations of Roman London,” Pl, V. 
| Ibid., Pl, VI. 
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used. Why were they employed in such abun- 
dance? ‘They indicate violence in each case, 
whether they are from public buildings or from 
cemeteries. 

When the city was enlarged, large portions of 
the latter must have been included within the 
walls, where, it is probable, they would no longer 
be tolerated; and, moreover, generations had 
passed away and the memorials of tributary 
affection had become disregarded. Human 
nature is the same in all ages. What has be- 
come of the thousands upon thousands of the 
sepulchral monuments of our ancestors ? Search 
the graveyards, and it is rare to find any anterior 
to the sixteenth century. Search the churches, 
and perhaps not one in a hundred is to be found. 
From the absence of historical evidence it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to point to any national 
calamity to which the destruction of public 
buildings in Londinium can be inferred, yet 
such there may have been, and extensions of 
the city may have immediately followed it. We 
shall gain something by comparison. It will 
be seen that numerous other Roman towns and 
cities exhibit in their walls precisely similar 
revelations as those of London. Most of the 
extremely interesting monuments which (chiefly 
by aid of the artistic skill of Mr. Waller) I have 
published* from Bordeaux, Sens, Dijon, &c., are 
from the foundations of the walls of those 
towns. At Sens, upwards of 300 sculptures, all 
more or less important,¢ have been collected 
from the destroyed walls; at Bordeaux and 
many other places, probably as many more. At 
Bordeaux the wall was found to be built toa 
height of about 12 ft., and to the thickness of 
about 15 ft., with large worked stones from the 
violent destruction of ancient monuments, such 
as temples, palaces, triumphal arches, foun- 
tains, tombs, &c.; these stones were care- 
fully laid without mortar, one upon another. 
Above this thick substructure, mortar was 
used for the usual materials, the facing 
being of small squared stones regularly 
laid, with bands of tiles at intervals. It 
is remarkable that the Roman masons, in 
using these ancient monumental stones, had, 
almost always, taken care to avoid useless 
mutilation, and had evidently laid them in a 
spirit of religious conservatism. But, whatever 
may have been the degree of veneration for 
these remains, it was obvious that the monu- 
ments had been destroyed by violence. The 
walls had been built, especially on the south 
side, upon the ruins of burnt houses, and the 
vicinity was entirely composed of the débris of 
ancient edifices destroyed by fire; many of the 
largest stones were calcined, and almost all 
bore traces of intentional and brutal mutila- 
tion. In 1826 another excavation at Bordeaux,t 
brought to light similar sculptures, with a like 
respect for their preservation; for they had 
been carefully arranged without mortar, in the 
interior of the wall, and guarded on the ex- 
terior by layers of enormous stones, placed 
without cement. I noticed the same construc- 
tion of the wall of Tours. Such is the in- 
destructible tenacity of the mortar, that while 
in the lower part fragments of large monnu- 
ments and inscriptions are to be seen in place, 
the corps of the wall is yet well preserved. The 
extensive lapidary museum at Narbonne has been 
supplied almost wholly from the destroyed walls 
of the town. I onlyrefer to a few out of numer- 
ous instances, and I have not referred to the 
castra, in some of which ancient monuments 
have been used for the foundations of the walls, 
as, for instance, at Larcay, near Tours, where 
large columns, sawn horizontally, are disposed 
exactly as those were which I saw in a bastion 
at Bevis Marks. M. H. Schuermans, of Lidge, 
in an almost exhaustive article on the Ramparts 
of Arlon and Tongres,§ has discussed this sub- 
ject in all its bearings with great judgment and 
success. Arlon, Orolannium, has furnished 
from its walls, which showed a construction 
similar to those of Bordeaux and other towns, 
a large number of sculptures and inscriptions. 
M. Schuermans has reviewed comprehensively 
the remains I have referred to and those of other 
places, and he concludes, with M. de Caumont, 
that the building of these walls with ancient 
monumental remains must be assigned to the 
end of the third century. He denies the possi- 
bility of any such erections (as has been in one 





* * Collectanea Antiqua,’’ vols. ii. to vii. 
¢ “‘ Catalogue des Inscriptions de Musée Gallo-Remain 
de Sens,” par M. G. Julliot, 
P ings of the Société Archéologique de Bor- 
deaux, IT, 
§ Bulletin des Commissions Royales d’Art et Archéo- 
logic, Bruxelles, 


fourth and nineth century. 

To return to our own country, I can see that 
these discoveries in London will tend to pro- 
mote inquiry as to what similar facts have oc- 
curred in towns and castra in England. Some 
can certainly be shown. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Alfred 
White, F.S.A.; J. E. Price, Hon. Sec.; and the 
Chairman took part, and a vote of thanks was 
accorded unanimously to Mr. Roach Smith for 
his paper. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


York Architectural Association.—On the 5th 
inst., in the saloon of the Victoria Hall, Mr. 
R. A. Parkin completed a course of three 
lectures on graphic strains, principally referring 
to buildings. A good attendance at each meet- 
ing has been the rule. Mr. Wm. Hepper, vice- 
president, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, which was ably seconded by Mr. 
Norman R. Yeomans. Mr. Parkin, in respond- 
ing, offered a few encouraging words as to the 
value in the future of the subjects he had 
attempted to demonstrate. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — The 
usual fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on Monday evening last in the Profes- 
sional Hall, George-street. The President, Mr. G. 
Washington Browne, occupied the chair. After 
some preliminary business, the Chairman called 
on Professor Baldwin Brown, B.A., to read his 
paper entitled ‘‘ Gottfried Semper and his 
Theory of Architecture.’ The lecturer de- 
scribed Semper as one of the most distinguished 
of modern German architects, and as a writer 
famous for his contributions to the history and 
theory of the art he practised. His career was 
especially interesting to natives of this country, 
as part of it was passed in London, where he 
worked for some years in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department. The leading 
events of Semper’s life were briefly summarised. 
His last practical work as an architect was in 
connexion with the colossal buildings erected on 
the ‘“‘ Ring” at Vienna, where he finished 
designs for the Opera House and-the new 
Museums. He diedinItaly in 1879. Referring 
to Semper’s contributions to the literature of 
his art, Professor Baldwin Brown gave a short 
account of Semper’s book on “Style,” which 
contained, he said, in the first place, a full and 
admirable discussion on the industrial arts, the 
materials employed in them, and the style of 
treatment which the artist should adopt in deal- 
ing with different purposes. In the second 
place, there might be found in the work the 
materials for a history of the constructive and 
ornamental arts of antiquity, which should do 
for ancient times what Jules Laborte has done 
for Byzantine and Medizval in his ‘ Histoire 
des Arts Industriels,’ while there were dis- 
persed through the volumes profound and sug- 
gestive remarks, which might form bases for a 
philosophy of art. Asaspecimen of Semper’s 
treatment of the industrial arts, a resumé 
was given of the first few chapters of his 
book, which deal with the materials of the 
textile art, and the principles to be followed 
in the decoration of walls and floors. Semper’s 
general theory of architecture was next 
referred to. Architecture as a fine art did not, 
in his view, begin with the shelter or fortress 
of primitive man, but in structures raised for 
purposes of religious or patriotic commemo- 
ration. Early monuments of architectare were 
in many cases, like the Temple of Solomon, 
merely copies in permanent materials of festal 
structures formed of wooden framing, and 
covered with rich hangings and garlands. A 
few words on the bearing of this theory on the 
history of architecture up to the time of the 
Romans concluded the paper. 








The Improved Wood Pavement Company 
(Limited).—The report and balance-sheet pre- 
sented to the shareholders at the thirteenth 
ordinary general meeting held on Monday last 
show a net profit of 11,7001. 19s. 1d., from 
which, on the recommendation of the Directors, 
it was resolved to pay a dividend of ten per 
cent., which will absorb 8,224l., and to credit 
the account of the “ vendors” with the sum of 
1,6221. 16s., as shown year by year in the 
balance-sheet, carrying the balance 1,854/.3s. 1d. 
to ‘‘ Reserve Fund,” which will then stand at 
11,991l. ls. 3d. The Directors state that in 
face of the very severe competition, the com- 


instance suggested) in the interval between the | 


Illustrations. 


CARVED WOODEN PANEL 
(RENAISSANCE). 


Fj HIS panel, the original of which ig 
Ps pai) in the Louvre, may be described ag 
== a conglomerate of details very finely 
executed, though having so much Renais- 
sapce ornament with no logical connexion in 
style or character of detail. The foliage in 
the lower portion is naturalistic, as well as 
that in the cornucopia; the foliage into 





tional and of very fine type. It cannot be 
recommended, therefore, as a study of what 
ornamental art in the abstract ought to be, but 
there is a boldness and freedom about it which 
one must admire while condemning its zsthetic 
principle, or want of principle. Work of this 
kind often furnishes admirable hints for design, 
which could be worked out in a more homo- 
geneous style of detail. 





REREDOS, ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
ABERDEEN. 


THE reredos has been erected as a memorial 
to the late Bishop Suther. It is in Caen stone, 
with the shafts of thecolumns of polished red 
Devonshire marble, and was executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems, Exeter. The inscription along 
the base runs, “ In memoriam viri reverendis- 
simi Thomze Georgi Suther, D.C.L., qui per 
xxiv annos (1857-1883) Diceceseos Aberdonensis 
Episcopatum, simulque per xxiv  annos 
(1855-1879) hujus etiam LEcclesis curam 
pastoralem gessit. Hoc sacrosanctum obser- 
vantis, pietatis, desiderii, testimonium ac 
monumentum ponendum curaverunt amici. 
Natus 1814. Obiit 1883.” 





PROPOSED CATHEDRAL SITE FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 


For description of Mr. H. W. Brewer's draw- 
ing of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, as 
restored with its spires by M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
and arranged upon the site for a cathedral at 
Liverpool, see Mr. J. P. Seddon’s article, on 
p. 224. 





HOUSES IN CATRO. 


THE two photolithographs entitled *‘ Front of 
House on Court, showing Mak’ad” (after 
Prisse), and “ Barber’s Shop” (after Coste), 
formed part of the illustrations used by Mr. 
R. Stuart Poole in his lecture at the Royal 
Academy on ‘‘The Cairene House,” for report 
of which see p. 227. 





TOYNBEE HALL. 


THE University Settlement, Commercial- 
street, Whitechapel, has just been completed 
from designs by Mr. E. Hoole, F.R.I.B.A., of 
104, Great Russell-street, W.C. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for twenty resident University 
men, for whom bedrooms, private sitting- 
room, and common room are provided. On the 
ground-floor are  lecture-hall, dining-hall, 
drawing-room, and offices. The buildings have 
been executed by Messrs. Lathey Bros., in red 
brick and Box stone. 

The object of the institution, it may be 
mentioned, is to provide for and encourage the 
residence of educated men in the midst of an 
Kast End population, and it is one of the many 
schemes which have heen promoted by the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett, of Whitechapel,—whose name is 
well known to all in London who are interested 
in the good of the people,—for enabling various 
classes of society to meet more, and know each 
other better, and for giving increased facilities 
to the poor for gaining culture and raising their 
standard of life. A large number of classes 
and lectures are already in progress in the hall, 
to which all are admitted at merely nominal! 
fees. 





FARM BUILDINGS. 


For details of these see Mr. Arthur Young’s 
paper on p. 228. 








The Hospitals Association.—The first 
annual meeting of this Association is to be held 
on the 11th of March, when Sir Andrew Clark; 








pany has still held its own successfully. 


| bart., M.D., will preside. 


which the arms of the torso ramify, is conven. | 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 


As Restored with its Spires by M. Viotuer-Le-Duc, arranged upon the Site for a Cathedral at Liverpool, as suggested by 


Me. JOHN P. SEDDON, F.R.1.B.A. 
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BARBER’S SHOP, 
In Illustration of Mr. Stuart Poole’s Lecture. 
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WILLEY CHURCH, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Tu1s small but interesting church, which lies 
in the neighbourhood of Lutterworth, where 
Wycliffe ministered, is at present undergoing 
thorough restoration, together with several 
important additions. 

The building previously to restoration consisted 
of a plain but effective Late Decorated tower 
and nave, with a semi-Classic chancel and porch 
of red brick and stone dressings, added in the 
early part of this century. 

The tower not being square on plan has a 
curious oblong appearance, and is heavily but- 
tressed at the angles. It has good gargoyles 
and parapets, and is connected with the nave 
inside by a boldly-moulded arch. 

The nave has been overhauled in Perpen- 
dicular times, when a flat roof of the period 
was substituted for the old high-pitched Deco- 
rated roof, the rake of which is shown by the 
stone string on the tower; at the same period 
two large three-light windows were inserted. 
The present existing roof is a later one still, 
and is very curious and interesting, having 
been added at an age not particularly famous 
for church restoration. At the first glance the 
Principals appear to be Perpendicular, but the 
date 1678, carved upon them, and the character 
of the initials I-O and E R, and carving gene- 
rally, show its undoubted age. A curious 

find” was made when the architect was 
examining the building: over the chancel arch 
(which only remains to the spring) there was 
discovered, partly covered up with plaster and 
timber work, a well-carved principal of Perpen- 
dicular work; no doubt one of the beams of 
the earlier roof which appears to have been 
destroyed by fire, and which served as a model 

or the principals put up in the repairs of 1678. 

In these explorations a very good square- 
seaded doorway, with an internal arch, was 
‘ound on the north side of the nave leading 
into the octagonal stair-turret, which shows on 
the north side of the nave outside; above this 
“om found another door, narrower and arch- 

eaded, at the level of the rood-loft, all traces 
of which are gone. 

Sarg were also found the remains of a very 
utiful thirteenth-centurytomb, built asa lintel 
yrer the south door, probably in the repairs of 
It represents the recumbent and nearly- 


perfect figure of a woman with her hands 
clasped in prayer, resting behind three well- 
moulded quatrefoil panels cut in stone of a 
'very red colour, apparently so by the action of 
‘fire. 

On removing the plaster from the north wall 
of the nave the whole wall was found to be 
covered with paintings in distemper arranged 
in panels, and a dado with a stencilled running 
pattern on the top representing I.H.S. mono- 
grams interchanged with scroll-work and birds; 
the doorways to the rood-screen stair and 
chancel arch were also stencilled with very 
good ornament. The paintings were all too 
much defaced to make a restoration possible. 

The outside of the nave roof was roughly 
cevered with lead, lapping over the walls at the 
eaves, all traces of the parapet being gone. It 
is intended to relay the roof, and to place a 
crenellated parapet, with mask gargoyles and 
lead spouts, on both sides of the nave. 

The new additions to the church in course of 
erection are a Decorated chancel and porch, a 
new chancel arch, and a vestry opening into the 
chancel by a stone arch filled up to the spring 
with a wooden screen. 

The old gallery at the west end of the nave 
and the old seating will be removed, and new 
seating substituted upon wood flooring. 

Every care is being taken in these restora- 
tions to preserve the ancient character of the 
old work, and nothing will be removed or 
touched which is not absolutely necessary. 

The work is being done by the rector, the 
Rev. F. Morgan Payler, from designs by Mr. 
Walter F. Lyon, of 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields; the 
builders being Messrs. Law & King, of Lutter- 
worth, who carried out the restoration of 
Bitteswell Church in the same neighbourhood 
in a very satisfactory manner for the same 
architect a year or two ago. 








The Cheshire Lines Extersion Contract. 
Owing to the failure of Mr. Walter Smith, the 
contract for the Cheshire Lines Extension to 
Southport fell through, but was subsequently 
tendered for by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of 
Manchester. That firm will complete the work, 
with several additions. The contract on the 
whole will amount to upwards of 20,000/,— 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 





THE PURITY OF AIR IN TOWNS. 


Captain Dovueias GALTON, C.B., read a paper 
on this subject on the 7th inst., at a meeting of 
the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, 
held in the rooms of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, Adam-street, Adelphi, Mr. Jerram being 
in the chair. 

Captain Galton said he had selected a subject 
which had a most important bearing on the pro- 
fession of his auditors. All air, and especially 
town air, was full of floating matter or dust. 
The experiments of Mr. Aitken, of Edinburgh, 
showed that it was owing to the presence ot 
foreign matter, such as dust or smoke, that 
aqueous vapour became visible as fog. If there 
was no dust in the air there would be no fog, no 
cloud, no mist, and probably norain. Dust wasnot, 
therefore, necessarily an evil except when present 
in excess, which was generally the case in large 
towns. In manufacturing districts and in towns 
which approached the size of London, the evils 
arising from smoke and dust became greatly 
intensified. The experiments of Dr. Russell on 
London air, of Angus Smith on the air of the 
Scottish hills, and of M. Marie Davy of Parir, 
had proved that air in the centre of large towns 
was more laden with bacteria and similar organ- 
isms, which are forms of dust, than air in more 
open and elevated places. These organisms 
were of immense use in the economy of nature, 
but they were also causes of certain forms of 
disease: and the question of how to diminish 
the impurity of air in large towns, therefore, 
became one of the utmost importance. The 
smoke of factories, the dust from street sweep- 
ings, organic matter from stable-yards, and defec- 
tive sanitary arrangements in the home, were the 
principal causes of the pollution of town air. 
Dr. Morgan’s statistics showed that the mor- 
tality of persons under fifteen was 40°7 per 
1,000 in certain enumerated towns as compared 
with 22 per 1,000 in the country districts. 
The removal of the children of the London 
Orphan Asylum from Clapton to Watford had 
resulted in a large diminution in the death-rate. 
The deaths in the ten years previous to removal 
from Clapton amounted to forty, and in the 
subsequent ten years at Watford to only four- 
teen. It was an undoubted fact that the popu- 
lations of large towns deteriorated, and that 





the stamina of theee populations was mainly 
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kept up by immigration from the country. The 
importance of the removal, and as far as 
possible of the prevention, of smoke would 
be evident in comparing the population of 
London at different periods. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it was 960,000, 
at the present time 4,000,000, and it was esti- 
mated that, at its present rate of increase, in 1920 
it would be 8,000,000. Simple machinery for the 
uniform distribution of fuel over the bars of 
grates would prevent black smoke; bakers’ 
ovens could be worked by gas, though not 
profitably at the present price of gas; steam, 
hot-water, hot air, and gas might be much more 
largely introduced into the household for heat- 
ing purposes, and in other ways the evil of 
smoke might be almost entirely got rid of. An 
increasingly-important question in London in 
respect to purity of air was that of the dis- 
posal of the dead. The universal use of the 
mortuary for the reception of the dead before 
inhumation should be insisted upon. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Mr. E. C. Robins, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. 
Middlewick (South Kensington), Mr. Rains 
(St. George’s-in-the-East), Mr. Stace (Lime- 
house), Mr. Fisher (Camberwell), Mr. Alex- 
ander (Shoreditch), and other inspectors took 
part. 








TEMPORARY OR MOVABLE WOODEN 
STRUCTURES. 

By Section 13 of 45 Vic., c. 14, it is provided 
that it shall not be lawful for any person to 
erect or set up any wooden structure or erection 
of the above character, unless the same be 
exempt from the first part of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, which exemption, so far as 
is necessary for the consideration of this section, 
is as follows :— 


** All buildings not exceeding in height 30 ft., as measured 
from the footings of the walls, and not exceeding in extent 
125,009 cubic feet, and not being public buildings wholly 
in one occupation, and distant at least 8 ft. from the 
nearest street or alley, whether public or private, and at 
the least 30 ft. from the nearest buildings and from the 
ground of any adjoining owner.”’ 


And further,— 

*€ All buildings not exceeding in extent 210,000 cubic feet 

and not being public buildings, and distant at least 30 ft. 
from the nearest street or alley, whether public or private, 
and at least 60 ft. from the nearest buildings and from the 
ground of any adjoining owner.”’ 
And in case any person erects or sets up any such 
structure or erection without the licence first 
had and obtained from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, a penalty not exceeding 51. and a 
further penalty of 40s. for each day during the 
continuance of the same, may be proceeded for. 
Wooden structures erected by builders for use 
during the construction, alteration, or repair of 
any building, are exempted. 

This is a very important section to keep in 
mind, as a great number of temporary erec- 
tions, such as mission-halls, temporary chapels, 
meeting-houses, &c., are being erected in the 
metropolis, and as it has been held in a recent 
case that the penalties are continuous, and may 
be sued for at any time, a builder or other 
person may find himself, after some time has 
elapsed, mulcted in a very heavy amount; and 
in all cases it would be well before erecting 
structures of the above character to first obtain 
the licence of the Board. 








The Powers of Water Companies.—In a 
special report which has been submitted to the 
Kensington Vestry, Dr. Dudfield draws attention 
to a case in which twenty separate business pre- 
mises in a mews in his district were suddenly 
deprived of their water-supply by the action of 
the Grand Junction Waterworks Company, who 
severed the service-pipes to the several pre- 
mises because the landlord had failed to pay 
the water-rates. In this case the landlord’s 
default to make the proper payment seems 
to have been inexcusable; but Dr. Dudfield 
refers to the case mainly with a view of 
showing how needlessly extensive and arbi- 
trary are the powers with which water com- 
panies are vested in this matter. Not only 
can groups of houses be thus suddenly deprived 
of one of the necessaries of health and life, 
but if any neighbours or friends were to give 
those persons whose water has been cut off a 
supply from their own service-pipes, or were to 
allow them to take enough for their needs, they 
wound render themselves liable to penalties 
of 10l. and 5l. respectively ; whereas the com- 
pany could, without resorting to so extreme a 
measure, recover the rent for water by an 
ordinary legal process.—Lancet. 





HOUSE DECORATORS’ CLUB AND 


INSTITUTE. 


THE fourth annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the House Decorators’ Club and Institute 
Company, Limited, was held in the large room of 
the Club, 19, Howland-street, on Thursday, the 
5th inst., Mr. J. H. Donaldson in the chair. After 
the minutes of the last meeting had been read and 
adopted, 

The report and balance-sheet were carefully dis- 
cussed. It appeared from these that the number of 
shares had been increased by 104, making the sub- 
scribed capital upwards of 1,000/. Owing to the delay 
caused by the completion of the necessary legal 
arrangements with adjoining owners and others, 
only a portion of the alterations and improvements 
referred to in a previous report had been com- 
menced, but it was hoped the remainder would be 
proceeded with shortly. The decreased income 
derived .from the Club was considered to be 
sufficiently accounted for by the very depressed 
state of trade during the past year. 

After the passing of the balance-sheet and report, 
and the re-election of the secretary and treasurer, 
six directors were elected to complete the board. A 
suggestion from the chairman to secure the services 
of a public accountant as auditor was unanimously 
adopted, the usual remuneration being voted to the 
retiring auditors. 

Replying to the cordial vote of thanks which 
closed the business of the meeting, Mr. Donaldson 
said that in the face of the state of trade in the past 
year their report must not be looked on as dis- 
couraging. Business is often sick, but never dies, 
and he hoped that a revival of trade during the 
ensuing year would bring greater prosperity to the 
company. He would venture to suggest that 
greater attention should be paid to the library of 
the Club, the book-shelves of which he regretted to 
see so sparsely filled. Mr. J. F. Peacock, their 
solicitor, had just authorised him to promise them a 
parcel of books at once. In addition, he (the chair- 
man) recommended that each one should give a 
small sum specially for this object ; and if they suc- 
ceeded in collecting by their next meeting the sum 
of 10/., he would himself give a similar amount. 
The 20/. to be entrusted to a specially appointed 
book committee to expend on the books most 
suitable for a library principally used by house 
decorators. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
BULLER . DICKINSON. 


THIs was a case (High Court of Justice, Chancery 
Division) in which it was contended that there had 
been a loss or abandonment of an ancient light 
under the following circumstances :— 

The light in question was originally derived from 
a window in a room on the ground-floor of an old 
wooden tollhouse three stories high, the line of 
frontage of which projected forward into a street, 
4 ft. at one end and 7 ft. at the other. Nine years 
before the action the old house was pulled down 
by the then owners, who sold the projecting part of 
the site to the Vestry of the parish for the purpose 
of widening and straightening the street, and further 
without any interval erected a brick building of 
one story on the rest of the site. In so doing, he 
carried back the frontage to the line of the rest of 
the street, and he placed in the front wall a window 
which, according to the evidence, occupied a por- 
tion of the corresponding space of the ancient light 
in the old house, but was situated in a wall not 
built in the same plane as or parallel to the old 
wall, but set further back 4 ft. at one end and 7 ft. 
on the other. The ground-floor room which this 
window lighted was an extremely small room, and 
was used for the storage of iron. 

Mr. Justice Kay, in giving judgment, held that 
~~ “on light had neither been lost nor aban- 

oned, 








WIDTH OF STREETS. 


FELIX BELL, of 5, Lansdowne-road, Old Charlton, 
appeared to a summons taken out by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, at the Woolwich Police 
Court, for unlawfully (after committing a breach 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1856 and 1862, 
and 41 & 42 Vict., c. 32, and By-laws), continuing a 
certain house or building in such a manner that the 
external wall or fence was at a less distance than 
20 ft. from the centre of West-street, Charlton ; and 
for allowing the same to remain after conviction for 
a period of 172 days. 

r. Thomas Burton appeared for the Board, and 
the defendant appeared in person. 

Mr. Burton, in opening the case, stated that this 
was the third application against the defendant, who 
was first convicted on the 27th of November last 
and fined 20s. and 2s. costs. As defendant had 
done nothing to remedy the offence, a second 
summons was taken out, which, after several 
adjournments, was heard on February 6th, 1885, 
when defendant was fined 10/. and costs. He now 
applied for the balance of the penalties at 20s. a 
day for the breach of the by-law. 

The defendant said it was impossible to remedy 
the defect, and that he had the consent of the 
Vestry to the erection as it now stood. 

Mr. Marsham said he should again convict the 
defendant, and fined him 20/, and costs. 
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WHO WRITES THE SPECIFICATIONS? 


S1r,—The Institute is fortunate in its presen} 
President, for many reasons. Amongst others 
because he believes in specifications as an im. 
portant part of a true architect’s work ang 
duties. Witness his address a few years ago to 
the Architectural Association. 

In the rules of the Institute, the specification 
(for estimate and contract) is described as one 
of the items of an architect’s work to be 
covered by the 5 per cent. 

I should like to know how many of the 
“leading” architects practising in London 
write their own specifications, or have them, as 
a rule, written in their own offices, under their 
own immediate direction, by their own clerks? 
The specification is, or should be, an important 
part of the design. It sets forth, for the infor. 
mation of the client and of the builder, the 
architect’s mind and purpose as to innumerable 
matters, or it should so set it forth. 

When I entered a London office, many yearg 
ago, I found it the practice to let the quantity 
surveyor write even the more important speci- 
fications. Now, again, in 1885, I am told by 
an architect’s assistant (working for me), and 
who was articled in one of the leading London 
offices, that after seven years’ experience in 
London, the greater part of the time under 
architects of eminence, he never had a chance 
at specification writing. He does “ not think 
it was done in the office.” ‘‘ The quantity sur- 
veyor used to do it”’ (just as they used in my 
experience, over a quarter of a century ago). 
I should like to ask also if those architects who 
do not write (or pay for the composition of) 
“their”? specifications, make a corresponding 
deduction from the 5 per cent. commission. 

Nothing has done, nothing is doing, our pro- 
fession more harm than the action of those 
architects,—many of them deservedly eminent, 
—who undertake a great deal more work than 
they can possibly duly design or see to in de- 
tail; which they cannot (for want of time) 
duly describe in a proper artistic specification; 
and which they cannot, for the same reason, 
properly supervise as the buildings go on. 
Trouble comes surely enough,—on the builder, 
or on the client, or on the architect, or on all 
three. Cases crowd on my memory as I write, 
of defective foundations, undrained basements, 
costly apartments unusable, pillars of arcades 
giving way, stone shafts chipping and flying 
with unskilful construction, decay of timber 
(and within a few years) too-flat tiled roofs, 
letting wet in like a sieve, lead flushings 
omitted, masonry and brickwork with little or no 
mortar, dangerous steps, scamped builder’s 
work undetected, drains letting sewage soak 
into foundations, or acting as conduits of sewer 
gas to dwellings. 

These are the things that defile our profession. 
There is one sort of architect who, when he 
gets work, spares neither time, nor trouble, nor 
money in order that everything may be the very 
best that he can make it under the instructions 
received,—a man who shows his “ genius in an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” There is 
another sort, whose chief anxiety and effort 
is to get work, and when once the client is 
committed to him, his next point is to carry out 
the work at the least pecuniary cost to himself, 
and at the least trouble. 

Nowadays any number of people can draw, 
and draw well. A very large number can 
design well too, and of these a large proportion 
can make good detuils. I fear that compara- 
tively few can see a building well through to the 
end, and deliver it up to its proprietor in all 
respects what it should be and is understood to 
be; and of these last I fear there are still 
fewer who do it. EXCELSIOR. 








AESTHETIC PROPORTION. 


Sir,—If I rightly interpret your leader in the 
Builder of the 7th, headed, “Proportion in 
Theory, and Proportion in Practice,’ it 18 an 
invitation to discuss the subject. I cannot, 
just at present, say all that I would wish, 
because I have to give a lecture in April,—not 
on the 1st,—on the Foundations of my new 
Science of Aisthetics, in which I propose to 
show why the subject of proportion 1s 80 1m 
portant a study in the fine arts. With the 
moderns it would appear to be a foregone con: 
clusion that the Greeks possessed a science 0 
esthetic proportion. I myself believe that 
this was the case, but we have to recollect that 
belief is not certainty, and that not until we 
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shall have worked out and formulated a 
science of proportion by a rigorously scientific 
method, and are able to test Grecian work by 
this science, shall we be able confidently to 
assert that the Greeks had also worked out this 
self-same science. It would appear to be 
thought that the Greeks were in possession of 
some occult science of proportion never to be 
revealed to .meaner mortals. That such a 
notion should obtain in this scientific age is 
somewhat anomalous. It is clearly absurd to 
suppose that the Greeks could, by any possi- 
bility, have been acquainted with the correct 
principles of proportion, had they not obtained 
them by careful investigation, by a scientific 
method. It is true that the instinct of a per- 
fectly constituted optic sense may have been 
their monitor, and kept them near the truth, 
for it is on the evidence of the perfectly con- 
stituted optic sense that the principles of 
correct proportion are founded, or, at all events, 
verified. Instinct, however, is not knowledge. 
We should not forget that although the Greeks 
had not traversed the whole circle of the 
sciences as we moderns, they, nevertheless, had 
their one pre-eminently exact science, the 
Mathematics, and we may reasonably suppose 
that possessing but this one, they may have 
made much of it, and have even applied it to 
express the principles of art. This art, about 
which persons without the slightest under- 
standing of it are so fond of chattering, is a 
product of the human nature; it is in the con- 
stitution of this that its principles are to be 
sought. Artis not an entity of the outer world 
to be observed and measured like the planets 
and their orbits. Art is, as we have said, a 
human product, resulting from the adaptation, 
—of whatever may for the nonce be its theme, 
—either to human taste, or to the human 
understanding. Strange to say, however, that 
when we push our investigations on this subject 
to their ultimate issues, we find that the prin- 
ciples of proportion, opposite to the human 
nature, coincide with those which obtain in the 
Kosmos. That is to say, there is but one 
science of proportion. 
W. Cave THomMAS. 








THAMES SEWAGE NUISANCE. 


Sir,—With respect to the Thames River 
nuisance frequently discussed in your journal, 
I may mention that I had occasion to pass up and 
down the river four times, in the course of travel- 
ling, last autumn: I venture, tkerefore, toadd my 
testimony to confirm the statements therein as 
to the abominations emanating both from the 
banks and waters of the river. If one considers 
the hydraulic action of river estuaries, it will 
be seen that they may be unsuitable pools for 
the discharge into them of outfalls of sewage. 
Any one may observe the phenomena of dis- 
charge and entrance of the waters of a river at 
a seaport provided with a river flowing out 
between two jetties into the sea, as at Ostend. 

The sea-water on the flood tide will be found 
creeping along the bottom of the channel, and 
lifting up the fresh water flowing down on its 
back. When the tide of salt water recedes it 
will be seen that it creeps down again the same 
way it came up, leaving the fresh water on the 
top. This physical condition is effected by 
virtue of the heavier specific gravity of the 
sea-water (1025-30) over the fresh water, com- 
pelling it always to tend to lie underneath it, 
and not to mix with the other above, unless by 
violence. 

‘The sewage and drainage matters and fluids 
will consequently tend to remain generally on 
the surface of the water of the river estuary, 
except the mineral ingredients, whose specific 
gravities will be greater than that of the sea- 
water. 

Further, when the tide is running up on the 
flood, the level of the water will be an inclined 
plane sloping downwards from the mouth of the 
river to the town above. This will tend to 
prevent the river water flowing out to sea, and 
drive it back again to the town. 

When the sea-tide is running out, the inclined 
plane will be reversed, and the fresh water will 
tend to run down to the mouth of the river. 

This reversal, however, will take place, not 
at the point of the backened fresh water at the 
town, but will commence first at the river’s 
mouth, and gradually ascend to the relief of the 
imprisoned water above. 

It may, however, in long rivers arrive too 


late to be of much service in letting out the | 
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Mr. E. Gregg’s Plan for a Subway at the Mansion House. 


whole of the impounded fresh water down 
stream for an exit to the sea. Consequently 
before this can be done, owing to want of time 
and great distance, back comes the fresh water 
on the back of the rising flood, with all its 
impurities, to discharge afresh decomposing 
vapours over the riverine areas. 

Viewing the sewage fluid as an organic 
infusion, like tanning or dyeing solutions, the 
ultimate destination of it on arrival at and 
discharge into the sea will, no doubt, be to float 
on the surface and spread out as a film, owing 
to its superior lightness and lower specific 
gravity than that of pure salt water. It will 
then be probably carried off by the prevailing 
winds in different directions, assisted by the 
tidal currents. 

Its final dissipation will likely be due more 
to their natural action than to that of the sea- 
water underneath, which already has dissolved 
in it nearly as much as it can carry, viz., from 
three to four per cent. by weight of solid 
matter. 

in the summer weather the evils of the 
floating sewage will necessarily te intensified, 
as its light specific gravity will be made lighter 
still by the sun’s heat, and decomposing 
interstitial gases will be easier liberated by 
virtue of increased elasticity imparted to 
them. 

In the winter the only mitigation must come 
from the aérial coldness diminishing evapora- 
tion and gaseous elimination, as the condensa- 
tion of bulk owing to this cause in the sewage 
fluid can scarcely attain the superior original 
density of the sea-water. It would become of 
much interest in this view of the matter that 
experiments might be made in the river to find 
the temperature and density at different depths, 
and at different places along its course a 
chemical investigation at the same spots might 
also lead to determining the different ratios 
that subsist between the organic and saline 
matters present in each sample taken. 

If sewage were found to float off on the 
surface of the river and not become mixed or 
dissolved in it, then this would explain why the 
banks get befouled with blackened deposits. 

If the fluid really did mix with the sea-water, 
then it would be borne down by the ebb tide in 
the centre of the chief current in the middle 
of the river, out to the open mouth. 

The phenomenal appearance there of fish in 
the river would be explained by their swimming 
in their real native element below the film of 
sewage fluid above, which no sooner they by 
chance would enter than they would get 
poisoned. TRAVELLER. 








Hydraulic Power.— Mr. J. Stannah, of 
Southwark Bridge-road, has just completed new 
hydraulic cylinders for working a very powerful 
crane, and a passenger-lift, at Messrs. Page, 
Draper, & Co.’s warehouse, Weston-street, Ber- 
mondsey. They are working by the high- 
pressure water supplied from the General 
Hydraulic Power Company’s mains. 





MANSION-HOUSE SUBWAY. 


S1r,—I beg leave to point out a defect in the pro- 
posed scheme [Builder, p. 163, ante], and to offer 
the suggestion of an alternative route. It is wel) 
known that a large number of persons cross the 
space from the corner of the Bank of Eogland, and 
by the scheme this corner is excluded from the pro- 
posed benefit ; the alternative route is shown on the: 
enclosed sketch, and consists of an irregular ovab 
subway touching the six points, Bank of England,. 
Union Bank, Mansion House, Smith Payne’s Bank,. 
Liverpool London and Globe Office, and, finally, the- 
Wellington Statue. This particular form could 
easily be ventilated by means of the six approaches,,. 
and would obviate the necessity of the centrah 
circular obstruction 20 ft. in diameter, which must 
seriously interfere with the vehicular traffic. Tre 
space could be left entirely free, or the present 
refuges could be retained for such persons as would. 
not avail themselves of the subway. I make this. 
suggestion solely on the assumption that a subway 
is a necessity. I am not by any means sure that it. 
is. E. GREGG, 








VENTILATION AND VENTILATORS. 


Sir,--The paper upon this subject, read before 
the Architectural Association by Mr. F. R. Farrow, 
as reported in your issue of the 24th of January 
|p. 129], is one of the best I remember reading. 

I was particularly struck with the sensible remarks. 
of the author upon the diffusion of gases. Many 
people believe because carbonic acid gas, in com- 
parison with the atmosphere generally, is much 
heavier, that therefore it inclines to collect at the 
bottom of the room. Mr. Farrow very ably corrects. 
that mistake; and if further proof be wanted, it 
will be got in the interesting experiment made by 
Count Berthollet (as explained in Part i., p. 181, of 
Deschanel'’s *‘ Natural Philosophy ”), who filled two 
globes respectively with hydrogen and carbonic 
acid, and placed them above each other at some 
distance apart and communicating by a very smal} 
pipe. Notwithstanding the carbonic acid being in 
the lowest globe, it would not stay there, but went. 
up and mixed with the hydrogen, which latter came- 
down and mixed with the carbonic acid, all while the 
two globes were at rest. 

I agree with Mr. Farrow that a good fixed venti- 
lator is better than a moving one. 


Glasgow. W. P. BucHan. 








KINNAIRD CASTLE. 


Sir,—In the Dictionary of the “ ArchitecturaP 
Publication Society,” it is stated that W. H. 
Playfair, of Edinburgh, was the architect of Kinnaird 
Castle, Forfarshire (the mansion preceding the pre-- 
sent one by Bryce); and the authority for this 
appears to be a work entitled ‘‘ Forsyth’s Beauties 
of Scotland,” 1805-8, but this statement is clearly in- 
accurate, as Playfair was at the date not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

A recent writer on the mansions of Scotland also 
associates W. H. Playfair with the erection of the: 
castle, but states that it was completed by the year 
1790. 

This seems rather to point to James Playfair, the- 
father of W. H., as the author of the design. He was. 
living in London till 1792, and was esteemed an 
architect of eminence in hisday. Can Mr. Papworth 
or any of your readers kindly throw any light upom 
this? G. 8. AITKEN. 


Dundee. 
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GOVERNMENT TENDERS. 


Sir,—I observe that your paper contains almost 
every week numerous sieadianeenta of the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings soliciting tenders for various works in 
{London and other towns, but my experience is that 
in no case will the Department give the slightest 
information concerning the result, except as to the 
acceptance or non-acceptance of a tender. 

As your readers are aware, this is totally opposed 
to the usual practice of architects, who generally 
open tenders in the presence of the competitors, 
or at least furnish them with a detailed list. 

Even the London School Board is considerate 
enough to post up such lists in their lobby for 
general inspection, and the Poor Law Department 
tenders are usually made known, while the Office 
of Works will not even give the name and amount 
of the accepted tender. 

It therefore seems quite time, in this age of com- 
pee and publicity, that this secret practice of 

er Majesty’s Office of Works should be given up, as 
no one knows whether the lowest tender is usually 
accepted, or the grossest favouritism shown. 

It is hard, too, on the firms who tender, as, if the 
lists were shown to them, they would see their 
relative position, and be saved the annoyance and 
loss of repeatedly tendering when it is all to no 
purpose, either through their prices being too high 
or their tender being passed over in favour of some 
one else’s, 

I do not suggest that there is actual unfairness in 
the selections that are made; but if none exists 
there can be no good reason for such impenetrable 
secrecy, 

Could not the Builders’ Society or the National 
Association of Master Builders induce the architects 
of the Department to conform to the general prac- 
tice? Or, must we try and get some Members of 
Parliament, before another election, to obtain a 
relaxation of the present rules? 

Even if publication were prohibited, I think those 
who expend time and trouble in the preparation of 

bond-fide tenders should be allowed to know how 
they stand. H. §. 








“*NON-ACCEPTANCE OF LOWEST 
TENDER.” 


Srr,—I can fully endorse the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Wm. White in last week’s Buzlder [p. 217], 
that if ‘‘Fairplay” has been asked to tender for 
work, and his tender, being the lowest, is not 
accepted, he can charge the person inviting him to 
tender with the cost of preparing his estimate. If 
he has simply applied, in answer to an advertise- 
ment, for the quantities, &c., he has no ground for 
action. 

To prevent the possibility of any misunderstand- 
ing on this point, I always print on the endorse- 
ment of my quantities the following words :—‘‘ The 
lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted, and 
no allowance made for tenders.” 

W. HorrMan Woop, F.G.S. 

Leeds, February 9. 








DAMP DWELLINGS. 


Srrk,—Could any of your readers kindly give me 
some information or advice on the following case ? 
About two years ago I built a large dwelling-house 
in a somewhat exposed situation, the outer walls of 
which are 1 ft. 6 in. thick, built of mountain lime- 
stone, with ‘‘diamond rockwork” facing in close 
joints and Beer stone dressings, and lined inside with 
bricks (no air-space). After occupation, one angle 
of the building (north-west aspect) showed signs of 
excessive damp, which has continued to the present 
time, the plaster crumbling and the wall-papers 
rotting and dropping off. This is in the drawing- 
room, and, curious to say, in no other part of the 
building is there the least sign of damp. For some 
time it was thought to be the satel alinah of the 
new walls, and would dry out; but it has now been 
occupied twenty-one months, and is no better than 
at first. Nothing has been done externally; but a 
year ago the walls inside were coated with silicate, 
and tar-paper put under the wall-paper, but with no 
good result. Can any one suggest a remedy ? 

JOSEPH BirD. 








CAUTION TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AND OTHERS. 


Srrk,—Let me warn you and other members of 
our profession against a circular recently issued by 
**The Orphans,” five in number, ofa highly respect- 
able practitioner (F.S.A. and F.R.1I.B.A.), who died 
in September last, and who before his death received 
a considerable sum of money subscribed for him by 
friends and several protessional coll es. 

It has come to my knowledge that money has 
been and is being obtained, ostensibly for the family 
of this deceased architect, by a person who has 
signed their names without, I am told, their 
authority. One pretence under which small amounts 
have been thus obtained from two well-known London 
architects is that one of the orphans (the second in 
age) required a certain sum to enable him to defray 
the cost of a passage to Australia ; another is, that 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, having made a 
grant to these orphans, is unable to payit for a 





week, a fortnight, or so on,—a statement made 
with profit some weeks after the whole amount of 
the said grant had been paid to the eldest of them. 

This letter may, perhaps, be in time to save 
many from being victimised, and if the few who 
have already suffered will communicate with me, or 
send me any of the numerous letters written by, or 
in the name of, these orphans, some good may yet 
result from the too-indiscriminate almsgiving which 
has taken place in this instance. 

WILLIAM H. WHITE, 
Hon. Sec. Architects’ Benevolent Society. 








IMPERMEABLE SURFACE. 
Srr,—Would any of your readers be so good as to 
inform me, through your paper, of an inexpensive 
way of rendering the surface of a few rods of 
ground nearly, or quite, impermeable to water, in 
order to collect rainfall to fill a tank ? — 


Che Student's Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. — II. 


HERE are cases when it is exceedingly 

i easy to draw the projections of an 

23} object, and work out any problem 

relating thereto; for instance, a wall parallel 
to the plane of the picture allows one to 
measure its dimensions on the elevation, both 
widths and heights, but the elevation of 
the roof will not allow you to measure direct 
the distance from the ridge to the eaves. If 
there be a wall on the skew relatively to the 
elevation, such as the sides of a bow-window, 
you cannot get at its width from the elevation 
only, you must then use the plan. 

The whole science of descriptive geometry 
consists in various methods of bringing back the 
objects represented to such positions relatively to 
the planes of elevation and plan, that the problems 
relating thereto should be easily solved. 

This is achieved by two different methods. 
1. Rotations.—You can turn about an object 
and bring it to any position you like by two 
rotations, which are very easy to draw. In the 
first, the object rotates round a vertical axle; 
in the second, round a horizontal axie. In the 
rotation. round a vertical axle, A, the elevation 
of the point m* travels along a horizontal line 
from m” to m'", whereas the plan of the point 
m travels along an arc of a circle from m* to 
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In the rotation round a horizontal axle, A, it 
is the elevation of the point m which travels 
along an arc ofa circle from m” to m'"; whereas 
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* The point is spoken of as m simply, when no iramediate 
reference is made to its relative positions on the diagram ; 
it is m+ or mv when the special positions thus designated 


, are referred to, 








now the plan of the point m travels from m* to 
m'* along a line parallel to L T. See fig. 4. 

It is often convenient to be able to rotate g 
plane, P, round one of its traces, P", and lay it 
flat against one of the picture planes, say on the 
plan. In this case the plan m* of a point m wil] 


move on a line perpendicular to the trace P* of 
the plane, which serves as axle or hinge to the 
See fig. 5. 


rotation. 











Fig. 5. 
Practical Application of Rotations. 


We want the real length and the real inclina- 
tion of the hip of a roof given in plan and 
elevation. 

We can make it rotate until it be parallel to 
the elevation plane. In fig. 6 the vertical 
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rotation axle is taken at the lower end of the 
hip; a” b'* is the real length of the hip, the 
angle a of a” b'" with the horizon, is its 
inclination. 
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If you want to mark out a certain length on 
the hip,—to draw, for instance, a given z1nC oe 
lead ornament thereon,—all you have to do 18: 
first bring the hip parallel to the elevation 
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plane, mark thereon the dimension }'" m?” re- 
quired, and rotate back the point m to m* m’. 

There are many ways of carrying out this 
problem which the student may try simply asa 
means of exercising himself in geometrical 
drawing. 

He can bring by rotation the hip parallel to 
the horizontal plane. See fig. 7. 

He can rotate the hip round its horizontal 
projection, and lay it down flat upon the plan 
after having marked the length, b' m', he 
requires to draw, he rotates the hip line backin 




















its former position. See fig. 8. 
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He can rotate the hip round its vertical pro- 
jection and lay it down flat upon the elevation. 
See fig. 9. 
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But all these processes are, in practice, cut 
short to the following figure. You make a right- 
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angle triangle, of which the horizontal projec- 
tion a* b* is the base; the height, b* b’, of the 
ridge over the eaves forms the other side ; the 
hypothenuse, a" b*, on the third side is the real 


length of the hip; a 
nation. p; and the angle, a, is its incli- 
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brratum -—In the list of ‘‘ Complete Specifica- 

oe Accepted,” on p. 219 of our last, No. 15,139, 
- Piggott, should have been described as relating 
private or domestic fAre-escapes, not fireplaces, 


VARIORUM. 


Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, of Charing-cross, has 
sent us his annual map showing the proposed 
new metropolitan railways, tramways, and mis- 
cellaneous improvements for which plans were 
deposited at the Private Bill Office in November 
last with a view to legislative sanction in the 
coming Session of Parliament. It is very 
clearly arranged, and provided with adequate 
“references.” Mr. Stanford has also issued 
another map of much interest at the present 
time, viz., ‘A Map of the New London Boroughs 
as proposed in ‘The Redistribution of Seats 
Act, 1885.’”? The map shows at a glance the 
extent of the several new boroughs, their popu- 
lation, and the number of members to be allotted 
to each. The proposed divisions of the new 
boroughs are not shown, no doubt because the 
Boundary Commissioners have only just held 
their inquiries in the metropolis. An examina- 
tion of the boundaries of the boroughs as pro- 
posed to be constituted shows several anomalies, 
—or, at any rate, the lack of a “scientific 
frontier’’ in more thanone place. For instance, 
the new borough of Chelsea (the major part of 
which consists of Chelsea proper), has a minor 
part far to the north, between Kensington and 
Willesden; thus the proposed new borough of 
Kensington will intervene (in the direction of 
its greatest length) -between the two parts of 
the new borough of Chelsea. Two or three 
similar cases are to be noted south of the 
Thames, where a small portion of the new 
borough of Wandsworth is completely detached 
and wedged in between the new borough of 
Lambeth and Camberwell, this minor portion 
of Wandsworth being to the east of Lambeth, 
while the major portion is to the westward. 
Another instance south of the Thames is in 
Southwark, where the districts known as 
St. Saviour’s, St. Olave’s, and Horselydown 
are, as at present proposed, not to form any 
part of the suggested new borough of South- 
wark, but are to be thrown together and form 
a completely -detached portion of the new 
borough of Rotherhithe, with the new borough 
of Bermondsey between them! No wonder 
that the inhabitants of St. Saviour’s and the 
other districts are protesting against this 
arrangement. The inconvenience and con- 
fusion caused by calling the district of which 
St. Saviour’s Church (St. Mary Overy’s) is the 
centre by the name of a district some distance 
further down the river, and not even adjoining 
it, will be great. The proposed new borough 
of Southwark is to be formed of the districts of 
Christ Church and St. George-the-Martyr, and 
will be one of the oddest and most awkwardly- 
shaped of any of the boroughs. Bounded on 
the north by the Thames in the vicinity of 
Blackfriars Bridge, and on the west and south 
by Lambeth, the new borough of Southwark 
will be bounded on the east by the detached 
part (St. Saviour’s) of the proposed borough of 
Rotherhithe and by the proposed borough of 
Newington, but will have an awkward 
tongue or isthmus running out in a 
south-easterly direction for about a mile 
between the boroughs of Bermondsey and 
Newington. This strip mainly follows the 
line of the Old Kent-road, and is for a great 
part only an eighth of a mile wide, and in no 
part apparently more than a quarter of a mile 
wide. Such anomalies are due, of course, to 
adherence to the parochial boundaries, which 
in London are sometimes “‘ fearfully and won- 
derfuliy made.’”?’ How this comes about we 
will not stop to inquire, nor shall we ven- 
ture to suggest any re-arrangement of the 
districts on lines which should partially 
ignore existing boundaries. With the political 
aspect of the subject we have nothing to do; 
we have merely pointed out certain ano- 
malous boundaries because we think that 
the constitution of the proposed new Parlia- 
mentary boroughs cannot but have some 
bearing on the municipal government of the 
metropolis, its efficacy or its inefficiency in the 
promotion of the public health. We should 
add that the map showing the proposed new 
borough boundaries forms a supplement to 
Mr. Stanford’s series of London Government 
maps, which we noticed in the Buwilder for 
June 21 last, p. 912.——Messrs. Cassell & 
Company (Limited) send us a parcel of their 
magazines for February. In the Quiver there 
is an article on church steeples and towers, 
illustrated by views of the Norman tower at 
Bury St. Edmunds and the tower of St. Mary’s, 





Hull. Knight’s “Practical Dictionary of Me- 


chanics,” part 98, contains a great deal of 
information, concisely put, as to Electricity and 
Electric Lighting. Part 12 of the new and 
revised edition of Cassell’s ‘‘ Technical Edu- 
cator,” contains, among others, papers on mining 
and quarrying, the art of glass-painting, per- 
spective, drawing for stonemasons, and prin- 
ciples of design.——The Leisure Hour for 
February (56, Paternoster-row) contains an 
article entitled ‘‘ Hints for the Improvement 
of the Dwellings of Artisans and Labourers,” 
addressed “not to speculating builders, but to 
the wealthy, and especially to proprietors of 
land and extensive manufactories and mines.” 
Part 3 of Ward & Lock’s “ Technical 
Journal and Industrial Self-Instructor” (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.) contains papers on draughtsman- 
ship for the building and engineering trades, 
wood-working and cabinet-making, ‘‘ The Stone- 
mason as a Technical Worker,’ and other sub-- 
jects. With this work is being issued a “‘ cyclo- 
peedic dictionary of terms in technical science 
and industrial art,” with French and German 
equivalents. The section now being issued 
deals with “ architectural design and building 
construction.” 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Frprvuary 2. 

By G. A. WILKINSON. 


Walworth— Ground-rent of 407, a year, reversion in 





By H. C. Newson, 
Lavender-hill—20, Freke-road, 85 years, ground- 














By 8. Watker & Runvz. 
Wood Green, Roane — Four Residences, 93 
years, ground-rent 251. 4s............... ne SEE £30 
— gate-rcad—Two Villas, 92 years, ground-rent 
16 = 





Freprvuary 5, 
By TowrErs, WiLL1amson, & ELLIs. 
Paddington—80 and 82, Praed-street, 36 years, 
GTOUMG-TONE BAL... cccccococcccccescccescccsosvocccccocsosoes 1,610 
By Marsu, Mitner, & Lanerton. 
Lewisham—130 and 132, Lewisham-road, 31 years, 
ground-rent 102, 15s. ..... ov 805- 
FEBRUARY 6, 
By Murrett & SCOBRELL, 
Clapham-road—14 and 20, Lingham-street,freehold 730 


MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, Fxs, 14, 
Architectural Association.—Visit to 16, Carlton House+ 
terrace. 3 p.m, 











Monpay, Frzs. 16, 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr, Ralph Nevill,. 
F.S.A., on ** Roof Coverings.”’ 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy.—Professor C, T. Newton on Sculpture : 
**The School of Praxiteles.’’ I. 8 p.m, 
Royal Architectural Museum and School of Art.—Distri- 
bution of Prizes by Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 8 p.m. 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural Section), 
—(1) Mr, R, A, M‘Gilvray on *‘ Plaster Work.”’ (2) Mr, 
H, Morrison on *‘ Slates.’’ 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor George- 
Forbes on ‘‘ The Distribution of Electricity.”’ III, 
8 p.m. 
Victoria Institute.—8 p.m. 


Tuzspay, Fzs. 17. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Mr. B. Baker on 
‘‘The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways.” 
(2) Mr. J. Wolfe Barry on ‘‘ The City Lines and Exten- 
sions (Inner Circle Completion) of the Metropolitan and 
District Railways.’’ 8 p.m. ; 
Royal Institution.—Prof. Sidney Colvin on ‘* Museums. 
and National Education.’”’ I. 3 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association, — Address by 
the Vice-President, Mr. W. H. Kendrick. 7°30 p.m. 
Statistical Society.—Sir Richard Tempie on “* Population. 
Statistics of China.’’ 7°45 p.m, 

Wepnzspay, Fs. 18, 
Royal Academy.— Lectures on Sculpture: Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., on “‘ Medals.’’ 8 ae 
Carpenters’ Hall, London ail (Free Lectures to 
Artisans).—Protessor Corfield on ‘‘ House Sani:ation,” 


8 p.m, 
British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. Thomas 
Morgan on *‘ The Roman Baths of Bath.” (2) The Rev. 





> fe . Browne on * The Ancient Cross in Leeds Church,’” 
p.m; 


y 
City—15, Fish-street-hill, freehold, area 954 ft....... £4,500 


Se IIN.. ccuns onindinntnscentedennnetuenscepenennminensainent 1,000 
Victoria Docks—25, Custom House-terrace, freehold 2,630 
24, Custom House-terrace, freehold ... a oo 
Shoreditch—10, Church-street, freehold ............+ . 855 


BOS BE, GB, cccccccoccecoccccecccccetocestvccccccosscosoooseess 330 
Upper Holloway—84, Elthorne-road, freehold ...... 465. 
Hoxton—11, Bristow-street, 22 years, ground- 

POMS GE, GB. ceccccecccccccccccccceseveccosecesensecesenessocens 215 

14, Wimbourne-street, 19 years, ground-rent 4/7... 230 

81 and 82, Shaftesbury-road, 17 years, ground- 
DO Tiicnitectecsseteees , inemmientiniemern 430: 

By W. B. Hatuert, 

Hampstead Heath—The Lease of Windmill Hill 

OUSE, Term 10 YVEAFE .......ccccccccccccccccecorcccsccees 40» 
FEBrvary 3. 
. By Furpesr, Paice, & Furser. 

Marylebcne, 25, St. Mary’s - terrace, 53 years, 

MrOuNG-Tent 120. 1BS.  ....cccccccecescoccccccccccoccecsces 680 
Knightsbridge— 33, Trevor-square, 32 years, ground- 

DOMID- GE, ccecccccccccnscccssoceccscencsvesesovesovsoncoécest ccocee |= OO 

FEBRUARY 4, 
Mark LIkLL, 
Poplar—9, Duff-street, freehold ...... , eecome . Se 
Millwall—183, Westferry-road, and a Plot of Land, 
27 years, ground-rent 31. 10s. ... ° o 495. 


p  eeecorceneeccstocescososceseesceseosssoees see 620- 
Station-road—Three plots of freehold land ......... 220 
Southgate—1 to 4, Cyprus Cottages, 92 years, 
NID TI Ticcinocedescnnscesthecegtoteqnancsccsecs 410- 
Glenora Cottage, and a plot of land, freehold...... 150» 
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Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordipary meeting. 8°30 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.— Professor Carnelley on 
“* Some Chemical Facts connected with Plumbers’ Work.”’ 

Royal Meteorological Society.—7 p.m. 


Tuvrspay, Fzs. 19. 


Royal Academy.—Lectures on Sculpture: Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, A.R.A., on ‘Imitation the Means, not the 
End, of Art.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Giil Engineers. — (Special Meeting).— 
Dr. W. Pole, F.R.8., on ‘‘The Theory and Practice of 
Hydro-Mechanics.”’” II. WaterSupply. 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8°30 p.m. 

York Architectural Association.—Mr. W. H. Thorpe on 
“* Colour Decoration.” 7°30 p.m. 


Frrpay, Fzs. 20. 


Royal Academy.—Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., on ** Some 
Principles of Ancient Architecture, and their Application 
to the Modern Practice of the Art.”” 8 pm. 

Architectural Association —Mr,. H. A. Gribble on ‘‘ The 
‘Ruman Renaissance.”” 7°30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Mr. P. L. Simmonds 
on **The Teak Forests of India and the East, and our 
B.itish Imports of Teak.”” 8 p.m. 

British Museum.— Professor J. F. Hodgetts on ** Medizx- 
vai English Remains.’” I.—The Normans. 2 : 

University Pa ee C.T. Newton on ‘‘ Greek 
inscriptions.”” IV, 4p.m, 


Saturpay, Fxrp, 21. 
P es Architectural Association,—Visit to Calton 
ail, 








Miscellanen, 


Hygienic Comparisons between Gas and 
Electric Light.—Some interesting experi- 
ments have been recently made at the Royal 
Theatre, Munich, in order to determine the 
elevation of temperature and amount of 
«<arbonic acid generated under illumination by 
gas and the electric light respectively. Before 
tke performance commenced, the curtain was 
raised, and all the lamps allowed to burn 
fer an hour, at the end of which time the 
temperature was observed at intervals of five 
aninutes simultaneously in the parquet, balcony, 
aud third gallery. During the performance, 
when from 500 to 600 persons were in the 
theatre, the thermometer was observed every 
ten minutes. The experiments showed that 
tbe electric light greatly diminishes the increase 
of temperature. It does not render ventilation 
stperfiuous, but it requires a less active venti- 
lation than gas, since it does not, like gas, 
— to the increase of heat and carbonic 
acid. 

Durrans’s Patent Disconnecting Valve 
for Soil-pipes.— Mr. Thos. Durrans, A.R 1.B.A., 
has recently patented a new arrangemert for 
disccnnecting water-closets, and bath, lava- 
tery, and other ‘“ wastes,’’ from direct com- 
munication with the main soil-pipe. The water- 
‘closet outlet or bath or lavatory waste-pipe 
discharges into a globular receptacle which is 
supported on, and forms an enlargenent of, an 
aim or branch soil-pipe connected with the main 
Seil-pipe. In this arm or branch soil-pipe is an 
air-tight valve below the globular chamber, so 
arranged as to shut without any mechanism, 
and not needing any packing. It is claimed for 
this valve that “it opens with the slightest 
flash of water, at the same time allowing every 
drop to drain away.’’ On the top of the 
globular chamber before mentioned is fitted an 
air-tight access door for inspection. The arrange- 
ment (one merit of which is that one down-pipe 
only is needed for all requirements) may be seen 
in action on the premises of the manufacturer, 
Mr. F. Botting, 6, Baker-street, Portman- 
square. 

A mural Tablet is to be erected in the 
church of Overstone, near Northampton, as a 
memorial of the late Baron Overstone. It is 
of Dove marble, nearly 5 ft. long, 4 ft. high, 
and 3 in. thick, with a hollow moulding round 
the outside edges. Thecorners are square, and 
project 14 in. beyond the general line of the 
‘design, with a semicircular centre at the top. 
here are eleven inlaid panels of pure black 
marble, the four corner ones being cross- 
shaped, the centre top one circular, with long 
narrow ones extending from corner to corner 
and surrounding the large centre panel, which 
is 3 ft. 3 in. long and 2 ft. 3 in. high, and upon 
which the inscription is engraved in gilt letters. 
Ail the marble-work is highly polished. The whole 
of the mouldings are of bronze, and surround 
each panel, that round the centre one being 
surmounted by the baron’s coronet, while within 
and upon the black marble is his monogram. 
The tablet has been executed by Messrs. J. W. 
Bird & Co., Marble Masons, of 147, Euston- 


road, where it is on view up to Monday evening 
mext. 





The Sanitary Assurance Association.— 
The fourth annual meeting of the members of 
the Sanitary Assurance Association was held at 
the Offices, 5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W., 
on Monday last. Professor F. de Chaumont, 
M.D., F.R.S., in the chair. The secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Hadley, F.8.S., read the annual report 
and financial statement for the year 1884, from 
which it appeared that the work of sanitary 
inspection and issue of sanitary certificates had 
been continued on the plan initiated by the 
Association in 1881. The properties inspected 
during the year had been of the most varied 
character, including residences of every class in 
London and the country, also mercantile offices, 
dairies, and other trading premises, and institu- 
tions of a public character. In every case, save 
one, the sanitary arrangements had been found 
to be more or less defective. In order to 
encourage good workmanship, certificates had 
been given to builders and plumbers who 
had satisfactorily executed sanitary works 
under the supervision of the Association. 
A reduced and inclusive scale of fees had been 
issued, with the result that the demand for the 
services of the Association had so much in- 
creased that, in spite of the reduced charges, 
the financial statement for the year showed a 
greater income than in 1883. The Chairman, 
in proposing the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, expressed his satisfaction at the 
steady progress which had been made during 
the fourth year, and he looked forward to this 
progress being continued so long as the Associa- 
tion maintained its present high standard of 
sanitary work. Lieut.-General Burne seconded 
the adoption of the report, which, after some 
discussion, was carried unanimously. Mr. 
Barrington Kennett and Dr. Danford Thomas 
were re-elected members of the executive 
council. Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.8.1., F.R.S., 
was re-elected President, and Professor Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., was elected Vice - presi- 
dent. 


British Archeological Association.— At 
the meeting of this society on Wednesday, the 
3rd inst., Mr. S. Tucker, Somerset Herald, 
in the chair, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth 
reported the discovery of the base of a pedestal 
at Park Farm, Tockington, Gloucester, with 
some fragments of tesselated pavements of 
Roman date. It was ornamental, with a star 
pattern, and an adaptation of an egg-and- 
tongue moulding. Mr. Earle Way described a 
large find of Roman pottery and glass at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, among which was the 
head of a remarkably large Amphora. Mr. C. 
Lynam described two plaster casts of portions 
of the Runic cross, at St. Michael’s, Isle of 
Man, worked in slate. Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., drew attention to the mode of execution 
of the figures represented, which had evidently 
been cut by a chisel, although some authorities 
believe that all old work was executed by a 
pick or axe. The date is that of the ninth 
or tenth century. The first paper was by 
Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., on the registers of 
the Old Clapham parish. These are fairly 
complete from 1551, except that those from 
1691 to 1701 are missing. In course of an ani- 
mated discussion, in which Mr. Walford, Mr. 
Wright, F.S.A., Mr. Brock, and the Chairman 
took part, the lecturer stated that the recent 
excavation of Mount Nod, Clapham, has only 
revealed that the mound was artificial, but 
nothing was met with to determine its date, 
although, contrary to expectation, it was pro- 
bably no older than the large mansion which 
formerly stood on the site of the Cedars- 
terrace. <A portion of a paper was then read 
by the Rev. G. F. Browne on the remark- 
able cross now preserved in Leeds Church, 
found during the rebuilding. The remainder 
of the paper was deferred until the next 
meeting. 


Henley-on-Thames.—By the liberality of 
Col. Makins, M.P., the Town-hall at this well- 
known riverside resort has been presented with 
an illuminated clock, visible at night from a long 
distance, manufactured by Messrs. Benson, 
Ludgate-hill, and fitted with all recent improve- 
ments. All the pinions are of steel and the 
wheels of gun metal, and made by machinery. 
The pendulum is compensated to counteract 
the variations of temperature, and to cause the 
clock to keep a uniform rate of time in all 
weathers, the lighting and extinguishing are 
performed by the clock itself by means of an 
automatic machine, specially designed for that 
purpose. 








“Thomas Park and his ‘History of 
Hampstead.’ ’’—At the meeting of the London 
and Middlesex Archzological Society on Tues. 
day evening last, Mr. E. Walford, M.A., read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Thomas Park and his ‘ History 
of Hampstead.’” This work, Mr. Walford 
said, had been regarded as a valuable contri- 
bution to topographical literature. It went 
out of print soon after its publication in 
1814, and he (the lecturer) was now contem- 
plating its reissue. Its author was a native of 
Hampstead, and died comparatively young, 
though not until he had been elected to the 
chair of English Law and Jurisprudence to 
King’s College. Mr. Park’s father, Thomas 
Park, F.S.A., the editor of Horace Walpole’s 
catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors of the 
Harleian Miscellany, and of a long series of 
reprints of old English poetry, bad long been 
resident in Church-row. As a child he had 
searched over and over again through the parish 
records, and had pored over the registers and 
charters in the keeping of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, to whom nearly all 
Hampstead had once belonged, and this he had 
done with such good effect that when he was 
only twenty years old he produced a work quite 
equal in merit to Robinson’s History of Totten- 
ham and Hackney, and superior to Prickett’s 
History of Highgate. A discussion followed, 
and a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Walford. 


Lectures at Carpenters’ Hall.—The first 
of a series of free lectures to artisans, inaugu- 
rated by the Carpenters’ Company, was 
delivered on Wednesday evening to a large and 
attentive audience at Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall. Professor Kerr was the lecturer, and 
chose as his subject the “ Comparative Anatomy 
of Beams, Trusses, and Arches.” Mr. Alfred 
Preston, a Past-Master of the Company, pre- 
sided, and was supported by Professor T. Roger 
Smith, Mr. T. Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. 
Kennard, Mr. Simpson, and others. The 
Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, referred 
to the desire of the Carpenters’ Company to be 
of use to the craft, as was shown by the exhibi- 
tion they held last year, and by the course of 
lectures now inaugurated. What they wished 
wasto impress upon the workmen a desire to 
do their work conscientiously and honourably, 
whether it was visible or hidden from even the 
eye of experts and professional men. We defer 
a report of the lecture until next week. 


The National Freehold Land Society.— 
The thirty-fifth annual report, submitted to the 
members at the annual meeting, held on the 
5th inst., states that the subscriptions during 
the year were 6503,914/., the withdrawals 
537,416/., and the members’ capital at the end 
of the year was 1,839,933/. The freehold and 
leasehold securities and properties have been 
increased to 1,677,033/., and the convertible 
securities reduced to 236,3841. The rate of 
profit on uncompleted shares was 3 per cent. 
throughout the year. The interest on com- 
pleted shares was 4 per cent., from the 1st of 
November, 1883, to the 3lst of July, 1884, from 
which date it was reduced to 3} per cent. The 
directors, with much reluctance, felt it neces- 
sary to adopt this course in consequence of the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable investments at 
sufficiently remunerative rates of interest to 
enable them with safety to maintain the rate 
of 4 per cent. The gross profit of the year 
was 87,0091. 


Messrs. William Brass & Son, the well- 
known firm of builders, carrying on business at 
47, Old-street, St. Luke’s, and 18, Silver-street, 
Wood-street, write to say (as all who know 
them will be aware) that they have no con- 
nexion with the firm who issued the circular 
condemned by us in a “ Note” a fortnight ago 
(see p. 161, ante). They point out that this 
disclaimer is the more necessary in consequence 
of the recent alteration (referred to by us on 
p. 216) in the style under which their old- 
established business is being carried on. 


Ilkeston.—The new Church of Holy Trinity, 
Ilkeston, which was opened some four weeks 
since, has been supplied with a pulpit and font 
by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham. 
The font is of Caen stone, octagonal in form, 
supported by a marble shaft, the panels of the 
bowl being carved with emblems of the Trinity, 
&c. The body of the pulpit is of oak, upon 4 
stone base, and consists of carved figure panels, 
representing respectively the Sermon on the 
Mount, St. Paul, and St. Peter. 
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For new business premises, warehouses, &c., South 

COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, | Eater-road, Canterbury, for’ Mossrs. Cox & ‘Eliyott. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. ‘Schofield a ate wsssees £E,950 0 0 
ewby Bros, .....+ scecccecneccevocees , 0 
COMPETITIONS. Mills casecaiaenadiaie 5,817 4 ° 

L. BD cececece PTUTTTIC Tee ee PY 
; Woolgar & Son ...........4... — 5,168 : 
: F Designs to be Hayward & Paramor ........... mensenneei 6,125 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premium. dciivene’. Page. Rishevtens iciepnriaeengnindbapenacin .. 5,065 0 0 
— soeeneat deacons i Ridsnbecccetside~coocesee- 5,010 0 0 
— ) 8 ee A ee eee 5,00 0 O 
Proposed Asylum at Hart wood ...cccccosescsccccee: Glasgow District Board eae 4,958 0 0 
of Lunacy ‘ 10 at 502. Feb. 28th ii, Cozens ...... . 4,957 0 0 
Re-modelling, &e., Cups Hotel, Colchester .. a a en f 30 guineas, } ata ian ea te te ARN APP ae 4,929 0 0 
| xchange, &c., Co. ... a arch 25t ii, Wiles aA OMB, 4,573 U0 U 
! 10 - SITTIN cntinitensdndesaceunnntinnenmibaiiu 4,813 0 © 
eco TIT i ccocinnennitiatailibiateniiannianieiies 4,818 0 0 
CONTRACTS. Ce tisetdccnisewicice snbocda 4,807 0 O 
Adcock........ sheatboees onan nesietacten pebenes 4,793 0 0 
a nite g Tend b Wallis & Clements .......c0..0- eobansnsiaits 4,734 0 0 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. re we avenge, or ade , ©! Page. — seessamarennnessonerensnetensstecs idles sees Sam : 2 
—— : aan | ee misetenein - aco ~ : 
: , - i cchesciccencecesevepecsscueneneeninbenent , 
Dusting and Scavenging .........sseseeee povatoness Wandsworth B. of Wks. | Official , Feb. 17th | ii. W. eT. ee 4695 0 0 
Completion of Houses ........s.seeeeeeereereeeereeeess eee te OB. ccccccccesececese e«.| Feb 19th {| xxi. Martin 4684 0 0 
ironwork for Widening a Bridge ...............+.. Midland Railway Co. ... | A. A. Langley ............ do. ii. ee ee " 4674 0 0 
Pipe-laying, XC. .......ssecscsecseeeeessseeeeeteteneeeees Wisbech Watrwks Co. | E. Easton & Co. ......... Feb. 20th | ii. ee " 4.670 0 0 
Erection of New Engine House, Liverpool ...| Com. of H.M. Works... | Official ...........csceeeeees do. ii. De ne & Oca. | isllihinieliatetwaitinaesiiatcantinde 4588 0 U 
Construction of Promenade Pie~, &c, Ventnor; Ventnor Local Board... | H. E. s,s ar Feb. 23rd il. Greenwood......... tate 436) 0 0 
Maintenance of Main Roads, &e. .... err. Oe Edmonton Local Board | Official ...............ccce0e do, a Terry ... Pll a ie ei i i 4,083 00 
Laying Cast-Iron Socket Pipes ......... ennsanieu magn 5 7) — Off C. Hawksley ...... do, XXxil, 
‘recti f New Building, Southampton ...... om, of H.M. Works... ctal ... ; do. ii. 
; eg “Kentish Ragstone, &c., Materials} Vestry of St. Giles, For the erection of a residence, boarding-house, and 
I isin ain beainnnaniill Camberwell ............ do, do. xxi. | school preparatory to the King’s Schvol, Sherborne, 
Sewerage WOrkS .........c...cccscccscssssccscesecescsens 0. do, Feb. 24th xxi. Dorset, for Mr. W. Heitland Blake. Messrs. Thomas 
Kerbing and Asphalting Footpath ............... geo sm pau means — De Pape.........ccc.ceee . do, xxii, ee . Edmunds, architects, Sherborne. Quantities 
sying and Repairing Carriageweys, &c, ...... St. Saviour’s District supplied by the architects :— 
— , . . Board of Works ...... do, Feb. 25th | xxii. Phillips, Exeter , scoveee £4,980) O O 
Sawer and Drainage Works  .............ssecseeeee: do. do. do, xxii, Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth ......... 4746 0 VU 
Wrought-Iron Girder Bridge...............s00s0++0 Leicester Corporaticn... | J. Gordon .............00. a do, ii. George, Bournemouth.....,....00000...... 4,425 0 O 
ee Ot GE We OU penceccececorssesencssocnnssseerens Hackney Board of Wks | J. Lovegrove............... do. Xxii. Howell & Son, Bristol..............0--+00 3,99) 0 0 
Pipes and Laying ........cceeceececsecteceeeceecereseees Market Weighton Water Loung Bros., Salisbury (accepted)... 3,80) 0 O 
£25 ee Tee J. a Fairbank ....... socee do. xxii. 
Bin Een ee] Veatey Gt Be. Marge. | OkNOOE wrens | Feb. 26th | xa. 1 aoe six four roomed cottages at Winkfield, for Mr. W. 
— I. csctsssennses = IS» ccseienceiitaseaiiiiaastiinatis Feb. 27th | xxii, | J. McCloskie, Messrs. Byrne & Wilmot, architects, 
Custom-House & County-Court Offices, Swnsea|} Com. of H.M. Works... Oo. do. ii, London ana Windsor, Quantities by tbe architects :— 
Supplying and Laying Cast-Iron Pipes, &c. ...) Warminster Local Brd, | E. Easton & Co. ......... Feb. 28th | xxi. Dicks, Egham ...........cceceesseseesseeees £1,020 0 0 
Main Drainage ........... sibiateinenn.e aes vaaieniaae Finchley Local Board... | G. W. Brunell............ §March 3rd | xxi. NOIris, ASCOL.......sccersesrereeeseseereeees . 939 0 0 
Piers, Abutmente, &e., for Iron Girder vamen (Salop) ae . atl hy ny saneasscneesesecesccseesseeers - : ; 
A TEL: cncvcncgnnsnnineicscseuvennennnenensuaiiinn tiie aiindiaidiisieiiaiaans a o. 7 BLSOD, AABCOU ....seeeresereccnsceressvones . 
FR STEDEEEELTA Chiswick Local Board | A. Ramsden ............... March 4th | xxii. Wiltis, Windsor  .......00..ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 815 0 0 
Sewering and Making up Roads ...............06. Oo. do, do. xxii. Snell, BEIT dnccoccccsennscunenesane 810 0 7 
Additions and Alterations to Asylum ............ Com. of Justices, Suffolk) _ wage —_ eecesccccevequensonsecesses 7 a ~ z 
Co. Lunatic Asylum | Giles & Gough ............ March 6th | ii. BRCL, SLOUGD 22.000... seeeereeesereeeserens é 
Sewawe Works _.........cceccece-0e TN On Frome U.S.A, ............ ts RD iceciconsicisiennibisaen March 6th | xxi, Bishop, Windsor ..........-+-eseeeereeeeees 743 0” 
Construction of oan yan, ee iit - _— aoe do. do. xxi. Hann & Co., Windsor (accepted) ... 733 0 0 
Forming Roads and Paths, &C. .......ccceccecseece. Woolwic urial Brd.| H. H. Church ............ do. xxii, 
_ ] RES saikieinaedaaiadiaaal Stockport Corporation | A. M. Fowler ............ March 2%th | ii. For proposed boat-house at the King’s Arms, Thames 
Works and General Repairs to Infirmary ...... Guardians of St. Pancras} H. H. Bridgman ......... March 24th | xxii. | side, Windsor, for Messrs. Burge & Co., Victoria Brewery, 
ilazed Stoneware Drain Pipes ..... ...........000- Norwich Corporation ... | P. P. Marshall............ Not stated | xxii. | Windsor. Mr. William A. Putte, architect, Bloomsbury- 
| 7 + Ath cr cre oo square, W.C, :— 
‘cee SO eee £334 0 0 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. R. Foreman, Windsor .............000.0000 340 0 O 
W. P. Reavell, Windsor .................. 2983 0 OU 
scati Bae & Gain WED cccccccscececesssvces 233 0 OU 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. — Page. , 

a For Croydon Union New gon ge — ee eg 
Foreman and Storekeeper .........scecseseeceeceeees City of Liverpool......... BINT crenntnccenevencszces Feb. 17th | xviii. — ay, Sa. ey ea cn 
District Surveyor fur South-East Deptford ...| Met. Board of Works Not stated ............ Feb, 18th | xviii, W. Carter, Anerle £3.915 0 0 
Assistant Boro’. Enginr, Tynmth.| 122. to 14 hl F if a ae ee tees i: 

PEI scconcsccnsssscsnsnaseemnenscssternesecenmaesate oro, Enginr, Lynmth, . to 14/. per month eb. 23rd Xvili, Adam Bull, C oydon 3,126 0 0 
Assistant Surveyors, R.E. Dept. ...............00. Civil Service Com. ...... Not stated .........00 March 4th | xviii. eG oe 3,086 O O 
UII: tuisseciniicsssisiacaiiiialaiiamialiattiihasahaitiitaensallainl Royal Arsenl, Woolwich do. Not stated | xviii. B. Cooke & Co., Battersea...........-... 29:8 0 0 

sn Wm. Williams, Wimbledon ............ “oo : : 
: ott ; a , a .. 2,635 
TENDEBS. For alterations and additions to Girls’ and Infant Pullen “leateen & Co.. Wands- . 

, Schools, Red Lion Yard, Watford, for the Watford School went z ’ 2452 13 9 

Vorthe construction of the Queen’s-road, Dalston, Sewer, | Board. Mr. W. H. SO. ee mmr nene a ? 
~ ee Board of Works. Sir J. W. Bazal- Turner ...... sieiiilcaeiaeabiseiaasCeananabiaahiaibaiaa 1,520 8 0 Mee the cnnatian. of ‘stabling at Hurlingham - lane 
s ’ — ‘ - ” . 

FW ccnisinnininunencsiasliite @ 4 Longman... weve 1,474 0 0 | pdiham, for the London General Omnibus Company, 
RII. cssahacisnedaiinhtaasiensiieion 27,788 0 0 Chadvick......................... — 1313 0 0 under the superintendence of Mr.G. T, Lavham, Quan- 
a & Lee TOPPER ESUSESOTIOOCCSSOOCOSOO TTT 27,620 0 0 Jud Pe & Eames (accepted) ile hie 1,297 10 0 i A. J. Bolton Pe £1 655 0 0 
__ i eemennr ence ateenee ti * 36.99 0 0 ee  rrneccite a ae ill aa... te ee 
Dunmore oo. cccsccesesececccceccccneccreree 26,992 0 0 EE TEIN iiictanenastttrosmcemmebiiaitin 1,460 0 0 
er 94956 0 O For the construction of 1,865 yards run of roads at Lee- Parker....... STR ta ACRE D EI TE 1,419 0 0 
Walker ...................................... 24264 0 0 on-the-Solent, Fareham, Hants, for Mr. J.C. Robinson. Be ceccncuicctinsioutenne 1,423 14 0 
eee Lindatetdiamnad 24,200 0 0 Mr.J. E. Clifton, surveyor, Swanage, Dorset :— Oe ill ani ie 1,427 0 
— & McFarland ............cccses 24.030 0 0 — sadenpnecseccenseennncnsns - a : : ! sane Neen budnes nnsonevesensoupennannite iio ; 3 
ee rll l.....,l tae Cel UdUlC<“( Ce «RR ROeee erccaree ’ BYTES cccccccccccccccccccccscvcccceseesccores 
| nnn ait a ee: a aae : TT hintnaindasinsiainea pensecsenneneeonsnaaindas . 1,300 0 0 Aldridge & MID snctine te andi 1,363 0 0 
Re meonemMRe oT COOPEF.........scrscssererseecsersereeecees wee 1,145 0 0 IIE i. aigidiibdcvanchitapalded wenetiadiinatin 1,364.15 0 
Williams & Wallington............cc00 23,500 0 0 ee sareenrenccnarenarnonee ia 7 : Hunt | SRR HIE ETS I 2,04 . ¢ : 
SPO ccosecccesececccoemnccccnsn: SE © OG = § Sete , IIE i. siti capapsenkacoceonbandatnhetdatbabien 
KilliogdaCK venereoen seeenesonnes ae or Hayter .sessseseeesnseeeseernneeeneesetin 1,094 0 0 Richens & Boums .......<cccccecececesesoes 1274 0 0 
— of (accepted) ......... 19,850 0 : King a a ae “ ; — z Scharien & Williams ...............0000+ 1,212 0 0 
Ry IN 6a iss csddisdalidediend <wtlbea 6 0 DRSWEL (ACCEPUCA) ...seereeee Ceeeeeeece a . 
8, STETT  scceevsincnduesamntnnndqnenetevesnnss 725 0 0! For alterations and repairs to the Pied Bull, St. Mar- 
7 pee, alterations and additions to Maidstone Heath garet’s, _—— = “a wid tne i a sens. Mr. 
or meena. Mr. Hubert Bensted, architect :— For the construction of reservoir, supplying and laying | “ "a ae a lie nua dens, £825 2 6 
pee - we saaiadliaiihias cella anil weeee £639 110 O pipes in connexion with Caton Waterworks, near Lan- 7 u a spndemipenwbaecessbebepeoascnsatiquecesden ee -_ 
a ‘ — a OS NE RS 634 0 0 caster. Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres, engineers, ae os Lnvcbilbcccedidbcontbbacccbithesistecssbed + 2 
~ a rf a . 69 0 O Preston and Westminster :— oo 908 W na RMneeE RES eee teieaen aa a 
Wilk; 9 t eee a ee ve eS , 576 0 O Hutchinson & Swindlehurst, Caton £3,13) ” 3 Vint. PTTTITTTTTTITTILIT LTT 759 0 0 
Wallin & a ae st teees erscccccccccccccese 547 0 0 Thornton & Sons, Liverpool ............ ,050 0 0 Bau ere 700 0 O 
8 ements, Maidstone........ . 5623 0 0 Webster & Parkinson, Caton ......... 3,025 0 0 — ibatideeeieve stideettnekend: sdcsenenieel gh i 
Accepted, John Sharples, Accrington ............ 2.766 15 3} so ronsreoes cenelaceunanetencedidenedbets a & a 

For - - . Radney & Walker, Lancashire......... 2,749 5 0 . ‘ BES cccccccccccccecccceecceccceses 
e erection of a Parish Room, Christ Church . Cumberland, Bentham 2,543 15 O ; : : ads’ Institct>, Whit 
Sandown, Isle of Wight. Mr. James Newman, architect, Henry Brassington, Settle.............. . 2,477 0 0 Pur tien 3 6 Ce ee Se ee ma 
Sandown. Quantities supplied :— ‘ ‘ J cane Bush, so Seen , 2,472 5 2 prea Zz Cee, ey a ee 

ae Maa £1,972 0 0 Huck & Sons, Skerton ... .........000 . 2,440 0 0 — "oan 

Winn. FMM a... acenreceeenneeernan 948 0 0 BR. Holl, Porton.........:0.ccccosecess-scose '388 0 6 oe ~~ Semmes ae 

James Hayden .............cc0cs00e. 945 10 0 Walmesly & Son, Preston (accepted) 2,323 0 VU oe ae ae e<e = eeoweatowronncniarens ¢ 

Frederick Colenutt (accepted) ........ ‘ 920 0 0 , ; ( ada ee eet cerenten reer : : 
al ~———_ _- — ss - é x oS a ee Sl ee ee a 0 

For additions to Yarborough House. Bradin For re-lining first-class swimming-bath, for the Green- Wm. Brass & Son............sccce-cereeeees §,°18 0 

7* R ; g, Isle of | wic issi , oa a ciacie 4,999 0 0 
Prada -vu Led Mr. James J. Darley. Mr. James N ewman, slag oa pacman peer si eenaR “aue'e - yt Sy Pa a eee EE Sle Sie) Se: 4,982 0 0 

Frank Jacobs "Sg a A pc ea HR 375 13 6 Patman & Fotheringham ............... 4,973 0 0 
ON "Ne uaa atacemaae £142 19 0 A. Fenn ...... 374 UV YU Taseemed & BO: © ...cccccccccccccesceccesecs 4, 9¢ 0 0 
A i nna crate aa le oS rere 340 0 0 B. B. Nightingale............cccsssesssseee 4,839 0 0 
Charles Simmonds oie 132 0 0 Bowdidge & Burley......... 335 0 O dh, ts ARIE icnannsotqsntinizccesiaaened 4,763 0 0 
A Ae New mG S wessssses sessensseneseen 86 13 0 Newnes ........... 395 0 0 Killby & Gayford .............. 4734 0 0 

pays (accepted) srersssssseee ——* i iaceeeoaneentiadacace 323 0 0 Staines & Son.......... sasenctsneerie 4,546 0 0 

, : . H. Hatfield ......... 3" Thos. Boyce .......ccceceeesseseeecscessoees . 4% 

wor topeies to eight houses, Canning-town :— H. Bridle 297 9 9 Shurmur ...........00+ ccvccsece 4,419 0 © 

Gisivoes Penn, soreeeeccroorssrecccsceees ove 250 0 0 SE SSO 281 0 0 Benen B TO ncecce cococcevcncsssazase . 4375 0 0 
Scowen. Iai OPNAE seessssereessssseseeseerens 225 0 0 SEI cccctantcsnsroenacenss hea 27) 0 0 Wm. Gregar, Stratford (accepted)... 4,126 0 0 
» 48lington (accepted) ............ 197 16 0 MacConnell (accepted) ............ses0000es 260 0 0 A. Rood, Btxatlord .rcccccccccccecccccesee . 3,500 0 0 
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For engineering works at the Baths and Wash-houses, 


Bermondsey, Messrs. George Elkington & Son, archi- 
tects :— 
A* 

Bradford & Co. .......+000- £3,162 O O ...... £170 
Cockburn & Co. .........00. 2,937 0 0 ...... 225 
Thomas & Taylor ......... 2,441 0 O ...... 4l 
George Pratt & Co, ...... 2,267 0 O ...... 200 
Badham & Co............0% » mee O: ©  : cteens 155 
EE ea 2,112 14 O ..... . 150 
T. & J, Hosking ............ 2,002 D. ancate 132 
if -* ee foe. .© ©. osm 127 
J. Richmond & Co.......... 1,850 0 0O ...... — 
E. Thompeon ...........-... 1,785 0 0 cecoce 160 
J.& F. May (accepted) 1,71617 0 ...... 174 


* Deduct if cast iron bath instead of porcelain. 





For proneres boundary-wall, entrance gates, &c., at 
Burfield, Old Windsvr, for Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Wm. 
H. P. Carington,M.P. Messrs, Edgington & Summerhell, 
architects, Park-street, Windsor :— 





SS ETT £109 10 0 
0 107 10 4 
Cates & Bom, BaRaan .....ccccccccscsccccccece 8519 0 
Hann & Co., Windsor (accepted) ..... , 8.9 





For stables, &c., at Hackney, for Mr.T. Wood. Mr. 
Batten, architect. Batstone Brothers, surveyors :— 








RE EE eae. £3,275 0 0 
TETTIIIET. eensnasemsnnstibsnnscoesncesatenedencaunndl 2,700 0 0 
TTY canchennituddciunasinindedunaiicininal 2,528 0 0O 
ae ee ee ee ee 2,487 0 0 
eNO Be GEGR.....cceccnseccsccceconsceses 2,450 0 0 
Hawkings ............ 2,445 0 0 
EES aT ee 2,234 0 0 
st ene secocesseesoees ~ 2,200 0 0 
5 ff | SE ae 2,200 0 0 
SUPINE ‘ sritinsinsiicennemeiinscninienninnenendiaill 2,187 0 0 





For the erection of male lunatic wards at the Work- 
house, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W., for the Guardians 
of the Westminster Union. Messrs, H. Saxon Snell & Son, 
architects, Southampton Buildings, W.C. :— 


Johnson & Manners ..............sccsccsees 1,385 0 0 
TSR Rat 1,295 0 O 
el TEESE TE AI 1,272 0 O 
i i A A A NRE 1,255 0 0 
a AL ARE aa 1,247 0 O 
ot Ee 1,240 0 O 
eae 1,200 0 0 
TT sitet een eenaminneememnbiemenidi 1,185 0 0 
ERD oe eh a a . 1,150 0 0O 
ES aaa ae 1,147 0 0 
EET ee HAT > 1,109 0 0O 
CE EEN » 3,100 0 O 
SUTIIETIITIDTIN: ‘ctiaitictatinneldeisenassisemiamainn 1,091 0 O 





Accepted by the Highway Committee of the Corporation 

of Kingston-upon-Thames for paving and other works :— 

Messrs. Downs & Kennedy, for 810 yards of Guernsey 
granite at 13s, 2d. per cubic yard ; and also for 6.0 yards 
of chalk flints at 5s. 6d. per cubic yard. 

Messrs. Hargreave & Bolton, for 4,000 lineal yards of 
ll in, by 4 in, kerb at 1s, 10d. per yard, and for such 
quentity of sets 14 in, by 6 in, by 4 in. as may be 
required at 23s. per ton. 

Messrs. Bull & Co., for sets, 4in. by 4 in,, at 22s, 5d. 
per ton. 

Mr. 8. Atkins, tar paving, at 1s. 1d. per superficial 
square yard for 3 in, thick, 10d. per superficial square 
yard for re-topping, and 2}d. per superficial square 
= for tarring and sanding the present tar-paved 
ootpaths. 

Mr. H. Minett, for laying kerb, cubes crossings, aud 
flagging, viz, :— 





Per ae yd, 
s. d. 
<os il in. by 4 in, new kerb at ..... eoceces 0 33 
Relaying il in, by 4in, old kerb at............ 0 4 
Per wT yd. 
8. d. 
Laying 4 in. by 4 in. cubes at .............c00000s 0 10 
aren ¢ in. by 6 in, by 14 in. sets at ......... 0 9 
Providing and laying 2} in. York or other 
SPIIIIIIIOIND sich diccknsnisuntddineabenmermennatl 8 
Laying 24 in. paving (all materials pro- 
RAMEE: “eee pousonccebbessess 0 10 
Relaying old 2} in, paving at....... oo. OU 
Laying 2 in. Victoria stone paving, including 
cutting, &c., at ..... -_ ina ae 








SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders fre uently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS, 


Plan of CIRCULAR WARD HOSPITAL for Egypt. 


Price 10s. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. W. W.—T. B.—C. L., Paris (thanks).—J. B.—E. C. R.—‘* Doctor 
Watts” (the words “Bow” and ‘‘Bay” are used quite indiscri- 
minately).—H. B. and B. (thanks).—H. H. B. 8. (please send correct 
address: a note directed to the address om yours has been returned 
through the post-office).—V. de M (shall appear).—A. H. C. (consult 
a solicitor).—J. B. (below our mark). 

All statements of facts lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
pd the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All communieations regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications gee to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





ee 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 








Dry Corsham Stone. 
150,000 FEET CUBE. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apv? 











PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.......ssee eee 4. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........sees Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Specia] Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 3s, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten wo 
PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Ad to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
taal recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 








SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

—<—_—“_aeem- MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cloek on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” mayhave Repliesaddressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum. 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 





No. 46, Catherine-street. W.C 








Still on Sale.—A few COPIES of the 
EW YEARS NUMBER of “ THE 


BUILDER,” containing the following ILLUSTRATIONS, 


viz. :-— 

The CHAPEL, KEBLE COLLEGE (Mr. W. Butterfield, Architect). 
Interior and Exterior Views. 

The TOWER OF LONDON IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
Drawn by H. W. Brewer. 

NEW PUTNEY BRIDGE. Working Drawings. 

ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. Measured and Drawn by E. H. 
Sedding ; Royal Academy Prize Drawings. 

PART OF STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, Salisbury Cathedral. 
Designed hy E. Burne Jones. 

WEST FRONT OF TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Drawn by H. H. 
Statham. 

CALLENDAR HOUSE. 

By Lady 

Strangford. 

4dci., wy post 44d. 


Publishing Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

J. A. BERLY’S 
NIVERSAL ELECTRICAL 
DIRECTORY. 

For 1885. [Price 10s. 


This book contains, amongst other trades, a 
very complete list of Manufacturers of Electric 
Bells, Alarms, and other Electrical Domestic 
Appliances. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, 


Nos. 148-9, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








Doulting Freestone. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘‘ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 


THE CHELYNCH 


crystalline nature, and un. 

STONE. doubtedly one of "the most 
durable stones in England. 

THE Is of — a c a 

nature as the ( helynch Stone 

BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in texture, and more 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near I]minster, Somerset. 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





Doulting Free Stone 

HAM HILL STONE, 

BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 


For prices, &c., ad- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ilminster. [ ADVT. 





Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone !!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, ard milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV?. 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 





necting Business Premises. 





BANNER VENTILATORS. | 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SGANITARY APPLIANCES 


WERE AWARDED AT THE °: 


International Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary and Ventilating Engineers, 


11, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CLARK, BUNNETT, & CO. LIM. 


Hydraulic Engineers and Founders, 
WORKS - LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


HYDRAULIC PASSENGER LIFTS. 
GOODS LIFTS, INVALID LIFTS, DINNER LIFTS, &c. 
IRON DOORS, CRANES, STAIRCASES, 
PATENT LIGNO-CONCRETE FLOORS, &c. 
« SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
30, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 
Rstablished 1835. | ALFRED GOSLETT & CO. [Telephone No. 8,528. 


GLASS AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, AND LOOKING GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 




















OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :— | WAREHOUSES :— FACTORY :— 

26, SOHO-SQUARE, W. GEORGE YARD, CROWN STREET, W.C. | COCKPIT YARD, LITTLE JAMES STREET, W.C. 
POLISHED, CHEQUERED, OBSCURED, and ROUGH PLATE GLASS. LEAD GLAZING, PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL. PAINTED and STAINED 
ROLLED PLATE GLASS, PLAIN, FLUTED, DIAMOND, and QUARRY. ) to ordinary or special designs for Church or Domestic purposes. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, PLAIN, OBSCURED, and GLAZCNG undertaken in TOWN or COUNTRY. 

FLUTED, in crates or cases for cutting up or cut to size. WHITE LEAD, OILS, COLOURS, VARNISHES, GLUES, BRUSHES, 
PATENT PLATE, CROWN and COLOURED GLASS, ROLLED and SHEET and GOLD LEAF of the best quality. 

CATHEDRAL, ANTIQUE and MUFFLED GLASS. SILVERED PLATES (plain or bevelled) in GILT or HARD-WOOD Frames, 
ORNAMENTAL, BRILLIANT-CUT, EMBOSSED and ENAMELLED Glass. MANTELPIECES and OVERMANTELS in all woods, 
BENT Glass of all kinds. GLASS SLATES and TILES and VENTILATORS. NEW LOOKING-GLASS DESIGN BOOK. Price 5s. 6d.,,POST-FREE. 








INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—“EDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


For FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. TESTIMONIAL. 


: . January 17th, 1884. 
Is admitted eee ye ‘od gonengg the Public. Tue Parent Sirent ApsusTMENTS supplied by you to the 


Dewsbury District Infirmary, for Windows and Fanlights, 
'PCOCOOCOSOH EOF FOO SOOOOEHOOOD 


give satisfaction to all concerned. No matter how much the 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


wood shrinks, the windows are held fast in any position, and 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


cannot sbake, rattle, or move any way, however strong the 
10, Park-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


wind may blow. The action for opening or closing is powerful, 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 








easy, and noiseless; therefore suitable for sick wards. We 
consider your Adjustments to be the best iu the market. 
KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 
Messrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT. 


QUEEN ANNE and ADAM'S CHIMNEY-PIECKS, 


MANY OF THEM COPIES OF OLD EXAMPLES, 
CAN BE SEEN AT 


GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 49, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SENT ON APPLICATION. 











JOHN HANOWLES & CO. 


Depéts at Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and Cricklewood; L. & N. W. Railway Goods Station, Old 
Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railwa 
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Manufacturers of Glazed STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, from 2 in. to 30 in. diameter ; Street and Yard Gully Traps, Syphons, Grid 
Traps, Flap and Block Traps, Block Sinks, Hopper and Cottage Basins and Traps; Invert Blocks, Sinks, and other Sanitary Appliances ; 
Red and White Terra-Cotta CHIMNEY-POTS, Terminals, Trusses, and VENTILATING BRICKS, in a large variety of patterns ; VASES, 
GARDEN EDGING, and all kinds of Staffordshire BLUE and RED BRICKS; and Dealers in CEMENT, LIME, Slates, and other 
Building Materials. we 

Also Manufacturers of all sizes of Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Boiler Seating Blocks and Flue Covers ; Fire Brick Backs, and Linings for 
every description of Fire Grate or Stove ; and fine-ground Fire-Clay Cement, which can be supplied either in bulk or in bags. 


Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 cwt. to any part of London. Shipping Orders promptly executed, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Works: WOODEN BOX, BURTON-ON-TRENT. SHEFFIELD OFFICE and DEPOT: 35, GREEN LANE. 


CHIEF LONDON OFFICE, 8, EUSTON ROAD, N.W: (front of St. Pancras Station). 


Mausleums. | MASONRY CONTRACTORS |"A22125 sar 








Reredoses. | AND GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS. . Fender burt Fao 
: Contracts in Town or Country. Special Men kept for all kinds of Wor UR ar 

Pulpits & Fonts. One of tlie Anas Stocks re Danllon ne pr COLO Tables, Coil a 

Stair Portland Stone Sawn or Worked for the Trade. &e., &e. ee 
Cases, To Architects.—Drawings receive special and prompt attention. | Estimates free. Some special qualities in stock. 





Stone & Granite J & A CREW Market and Thornley Wharves, Regent's Park Basin. yn tt iy 


Front Postal Addross,—Cumberland Market, London, N.W. | Worked and Polished, of 
S Nors.—Five minutes from Gower-street or Portland-road Stations. every description, 
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1885 Edition, half-bound, 4s. ; limp, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d. ). 
~ L 
OCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S and CON- 
TRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK for 1885. With Prices Revised 
to Date. Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect. 
CROSBY LOCK WUVOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


WV EALE's RUDIMENTARY SCIEN- 





TIFIC SERIES. | 
New and Recent Volumes — j 


8. d. 
BRICKWORK : A PRACTICAL TREATISE (Walker) ...... 1 6: 
PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. New Edition (Hammond) .. 1 6 
THE ART OF BUILDING (Dobson) ...........ccccecccecees 2 0 
BUILDING ESTATES (Maitland) ...........ccccccccccccceces 2 0 
PLUMBING AND HOUSE DRAINAGE (Buchan) .......... 3 6 
HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, & MARBLING (Davidson) 5 0 
SANITARY WORK IN SMALL TOWNS (Slagg) ............ 3 0 
PORTLAND CEMENT FOR USERS (Faija)...............00. 2 0 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (Law and Clark) ............cccceees 6 6 
MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION (Campion) ............ 3 0 
ENGINEERING DRAWING (Maxton) ..............000- 000. 3 6 
MENSURATION ANI) MEASURING (Baker) .............. 1 6 
THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR (O'Gorman) .......... 3 0 


A Catalogue of the Series Post Free on application. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


OWER THAMES VALLEY MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

SCHEME on the SHONE HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SYSTEM sub- 

mitted to the Local Government Board and the Lower Thames Valley 











Joint Board, Price 1s, 
Messrs. E. & F. N. SPON, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 
POYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Cooper's-hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 

18 arranged to fit an Engineer for Employment in Eurvupe, India, or 

the Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in September, 1885. 

For Competition the Secretary of State will offer fifteen appointments 

in the Indian Public Works Department, and two in the Indian Tele- 

oa Department.—For particulars, apply to the Secretary at the 
ege. 


= : ~ 
NTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC and GAS 
EXHIBITION at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 1882-3. 

The Report of the Committee fur Gas Section, containing the 
results of Experiments on GAS Lighting, Heating, and Cooking 
Apparatus, together with much other useful information, bound in 
cloth (two vols.), way be had, price 7s. 6d. or 8s. post-free, on pplica- 


tion to 
W. H. BENNETT, Secretary, 
No. 22, Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


RON ROOFS, BRIDGES, &c.—Designs 
tae or Worked out in Detail, from Architects’ 
J. H. CUNNINGHAM, {447M Inst Ce. 


No. 2, Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


MODELS of BUILDINGS and ESTATES. 


MODELS of Civil Engineering Werks. 
MODELS in Block or in Section. 
Made for Effect or Illustration. 
F. H. McLauchlan, 19, Dalyell-rd. Stockwell,S.W. 


OLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


No. 2. Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 
(REMOVED FROM 4 and 5, THREE CROWN SQUARE, E.C. 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


The AUTOCOPYIST (from 20s.) furnishes 
EXCELLENT 


BLACK COPIES 


Of PLANS, DRAWINGS, CIRCULARS, MUSIC, 

&c., equal to LITHOGRAPAY. 

Most economical ; efficient for any pur . The original 

is easily written or traced with - sulieane pen, "The 

copies (which can be taken by a lad) are, therefore, the 
exact facsimiles of the NATURAL handwriting. 


Specimens, &c., post-free. 
The AUTOCOPYIST CO. 72, London Wall, E.C. 


O WHEELWRIGHTS, CONTRACTORS 


and SURVEYORS.—Any one who can give information rela- 

tive to Tipping Vans or Wagons for Slop or Dust, having been built 

reviously to the year 1879, is requested to communicate with Mr. C. 

. NICHOLSON, 22, Silverlock-street, Rotherhithe, and may hear of 
something to his advantage. 


O ARCHITECTS and OTHERS.—Offices 


in Bedford-row, adapted to the use of a Firm.—TO BE LET 

the GROUND FLOOR of one of the best houses, comprising four good 

rooms, all communicating, and a strong room ; they are fitted with 

speaking-tubes and numerous fixtures, have just been thoroughly 

— = _“ is — 4 Panne pa occupation. Rent 1502. per 
. nelude rates an xes.—For further particulars, 

E. BROMLEY, 43, Bedford-row, London, W.C. ‘ nny 


FFICES and CELLARS TO LET.—Good 


light. Convenient situation, Near Londen Bri and 
Cannon-street. Rents 307. to 40l.—Apply on the = * to 


Mr. J. T. BILLINGHAM, . ; 
street, E.C 12, Lawrence Pountney-lane, Cannon 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ac., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. 


Pe a a oe Se 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





IREPROOF SPECIALITIES. — Gentle- 


men calling on Architects and Ruilders are requested to apply, 
personally if possible, for particulars to BELL'S ASBESTOS WORKS, 
No. 118a, Southwark-street, 8. E. 


O BE SOLD.—INSTRUMENTS and 

PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS of an Architect and Civil Eagi- 

neer, including a Theodolite, Level, Books, and Photographic appa- 

ratus. ould be sold separately.—EXORS, 4, Harley-ruad, South 
Hampstead. 


FIRM of CONTRACTING ENGI- 


NEERS wish to REPRESENT, on commission, in Lancashire, 
a good CEMENT MAUFACTURING FIRM, and a French Asphalte 
orany Compressed Asphalte Company.—Address, Box 7, B. Wheeler, 
Advertising Agent, Manchester. 


OR SALE, a PATENT of a CHIMNEY- 

COWL and VENTILATOR, to be made in sheet-metal or clay 

for chimneys, rooms, public halls, soil-pipes, drains, stoves, and 

ships.—For terms and particulars apply to H. A. PHILLIPS, 26, 
Hutt-street, Hull. 


O BUILDERS.—Wanted, a Few Builders 


to ERECT Weekly Houses on an Estate (within eight miles of 
London), already partially covered with well-let Houses. To respon- 
sible men with first-class references advances will be nade.—Address, 
Mr. GEORGE WEBBER, 102, Cambridge-street, Warwick-squ. 8.W. 


O BUILDERS.— WANTED to PUR- 


CHASE, a small SHARE in old-established firm of Builders. 
Town or country. Thoroughly experienced in building and architec- 
ture. Good draughtsman.—Apply, care of J. W. ELLIS, Solicitor, 
Nos, 55 and 56, Chancery-lane, W.C 


YJARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of four- 


teen years’ experience, wishes to meet with a Gentlemen who 
could introduce a connexion, with a view to starting in practice.— 
Address, Box 180, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


PARIN ERSHIP (Plumbing).—A Genitle- 


man of experience, at present in business in a provincial town, 

but with connexions in London, desires to PURCHASE, or a 

PARTNERSHIP in a firm doing a good Jobbing Business in above 
trade.— Box 181, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 

Building, 


ARTNERSHIP (Decorating, 


House Agent).—A Surveyor, experienced in Architectural 
Designing and Account-keeping, desires a PARTNERSHIP or 
PURCHASE in a Business as above, in the Kensington neighbour- 
hood.—Apply, by letter only, stating capital required and other 
particulars, to R. care of H. F. Jones, esq. Solicitor, Rolls-echam bers, 
No 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


JT )\RAUGHTSMAN Wanted. Accustomed 


to Iron Rovfs and Constructional Ironwork generally.— 
Apply, in own handwriting, giving age, references. and salary 
required, to Inspector of Works, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


VICK DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, 


accustomed to design villas for development of estates. 

Permanent to suitable man.—Apply, stating terms with only 
two testimonials and two drawings, to J. H. MOORE, Southbank, 
Bournemouth. 


ECORATOR’S ASSISTANT.— Wanted, 


by a West-end Firm of Painters and Decorators a CLERK 
and ASSISTANT. Must be con\ersant with the business, and well 
experienced in measuring and estimating.—Apply, by letter only 
stating age, qualification, and salary required, addressed, ADVE 
TISER, care of Mr. Thos. Atkins, 39, Chantrey-road, Brixton. 


A SSISTAN T REQUIRED in a London 


Architect and Sufveyor's Office. Must be a good draughts- 
man and wellup in quantities.—Address, stating full particulars, 
Box 262, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ASSISTANT WANTED immediately, for 


some Quay Works. Must be a first-class draughtsman. 
He will be required to take levels and soundings and to prepare 
working drawings. 
. a who has had some experience in timber work will be pre- 
erred. 
Salary 12/. to 142. per month. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent in on cr before the 23rd 


FEBRUARY, to 
Cc. T. GOMOSZYNSKI, 
Borough Engineer, Tynemouth. 


f haw PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— An 


Architect and Surveyor, in good practice in London, Surveyor 
to one of the largest Land Societies in the kingdom, has a VACANCY 
fora JUNIOR CLERK or IMPROVER. Must write pe hand and 
be a fair draughtsman. Salary after first six mon —Apply to 
8. B. G. care of Reynell & Son, 44, Chancery-lane, W.C. 












































IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

ASSISTANT SURVEYORS in the Royal Engineer Department ot, 
the War Office. (21—30.) The 4th of MARCH. 

Technical Training and Qualifications necessary. 

The date specified is the latest at which Applications can be re- 
ceived They must be made on the forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Comission, 
London, 8.W. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 





ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
Under the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works hereby give notice that they 
will, on FRIDAY, the 20th day of FEBRUARY inst. at their Office., 
Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, at TWELVE o'clock at Noon, preceed 
to the ELECTION of a SURVEYOR for the District of South east 
Deptford. . 

Applications must be in writing, and, if made for the first time, 
must be accompanied by a certificate from the Iustitute of Britis!» 
Architects that the applicant iscompetent to perform the duties of 
District Surveyor. 

The age of the applicant must also be stated. 

Applications must be addressed to ‘‘ The Clerk of the Metropetitam 
Board of Works,” and delivered at this Office not later than FOUR. 
o'clock on WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst. 

Each Candidate must be in attendance at the meetiug of the Board 
on the 20th inst. 

No Candidate will be eligible fur appointment whose age is les# 
than 28 years or exceeds 50 years. 

Candidates are prohibited from personally canvassing the members 
of the Board, and any application not made in strict conformity 
with the terms of the advertisement will not be laid before the 
Board. 

Information regarding the duties of the office may be obtained i. 
the Superintending Architect's Department. 

J. E. WAKEFIELD, Clerk of the Board. 

Spring-gardens, Feb. 7, 1885. 


ITY of LIVERPOOL. 


CITY ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. 
FCREMAN AND STOREKEEPER. 

Applications are invited from persons qualified to undertake the 
duties of FOREMAN and STOREKEEPER of the Health Com- 
mittee’s Central Storeyard and Workshops. 

Candidates must be competent to superintend the artificers’ work. 
carried on at the above depdt, and possess a practical knowledge of 
the value and quality of materials. 

Age not to exceed thirty-five years. 

Salary 1201. per annum, to be increased to 1507. per annum afte. 
three years’ service, provided the duties have been satisfactorily dis- 
cha . 

The salary will be subject to a contribution of five per cent. to the: 
superannuation fund. ’ 

Details of duties required to be performed may be obtained om 
application in writing to the City Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Liverpool, W. : 

Applications, on the printed form, accompanied by two copies of 
recent testimonials and references, endursed ‘* Foreman and Store 
keeper,” must be delivered at the City Engineer's Office not late) 
than the 17th inst. 

By order, 
GEORGE J. ATKINSON, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool, W. 

Feb. 5th, 1885. 


LERK WANTED. Must write Shorthand, 


be quick, energetic, and competent to undertake any duties in 
a builder's office.—Apply by letter, stating age and salary required, 
to W. WILLETT, Office, Rosary-gardeus, South Kensington. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, on the 


South Coast. Must have thorough experience in estimating. 
quantities, tracing, measuring, setting out, and general superinten 
dence of contract work.—Address, stating age, references, i 
salary required, Box 263, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ESPECTABLE YOUTH WANTED, is 


OFFICE LAD, in a Surveyor's Office, near Charing-croes.— 
Address, in own handwriting, giving age, salary required, au’ 
references, to C. D. 27, Garrick-street, W.C. 


IMBER TRADE. — Wanted, a steady 


energetic Man, as YARD FOREMAN, im a retail Timber 
Yard. One accustomed to the mahoga»y and wood trade pre- 
ferred.—Full particulars to T. W. E. & Co. Messrs. Drewett, Stationer'. 
High-street, Borough, 8.E. 


POsEMAN WANTED, in Timber, Brick, 

and Tile Yard at Uxbridge, to make out tickets and take essh- 
Hours from 6 a.m. Can live on premises, and begin duties this 
month or next.—Apply, by letter, stating age, salary, and references, 
8. H. WATKINS & CO. Timber Merchants, Brentford. 


QGAWYER.— Wanted, a thoroughly | com- 
petent Man, to Work Circular Saw and Rack Beaches. 
Address, HENRY W. GUILT, Folkestone. 









































